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ABSTRACT 

A new elementary retention policy was implemented in 
the Austin Independent School District (AISD) in 1981-82. The AISD 
Board of Trustees requested a three-year study of the impact and 
effectiveness of the policy. This report describes results from the 
second year of the study, including the effect of the change in 
policy on staff development, retention rates, student achievement, 
and staff and parent attitudes. A summary provides a description of 
the policy, evaluation focus, results, and implications, focusing on 
the most important findings of interest to a general audience. 
Extensive appendices provide technical information on specific 
questions addressed, methods utilized, and results. These are 
designed to provide more detailed information and documentation for 
research and evaluation staff as well as those school district 
administrators and Board of Trustees members particularly interested 
in the retention study. (Author) 
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Abstract 

FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT: 
Retention and Promotion 1982-83 



A new elementary retention policy was implemented in the Austin Indepen- 
dent School District (AISD) in 1981-82. The AISD Board of Trustees requested 
a three-year study of the impact and effectiveness of the policy. This 
report describes results from the second year of the study, including the 
effect of the change in policy on staff development, retention rates, stu- ' 
dent achievement, and staff and parent attitudes were investigated. 

A summary provides a description of the policy, evaluation focus, results, 
and implications. The summary is designed to focus on the most important 
findings of interest to a general audience and is available as separate 
report. Appendices provide technical information on specific questions 
cc.dressed, methods utilized, and results. These are designed to provide 
Ti^ore detailed information and documentation for research and evaluation 
staff as well as those school district administrators and Board of Trustees 
members particularly interested in the retention study. 
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A MTTER OF TIME: RzjtzyvUon and Promotion 



Major Positive Findings; 



1. The 1981-82 retainees gained an average of .85 of a year in reading 
while retained. This represents an increase over the year leading up 
to retention and is about average for low achievers nationwide. 

2. The percentage of retainees gaining .8 of a year or more in math and 
reading has increased slightly over the last three years. This may 
reflect the increased emphasis on helping retainees. 

3.. Parents of retainees are positive about their children's educational 
experiences^ and teachers this year. 

4. Most administrators believe they have received adequate staff develop- 
ment to implement the retention and promotion policy (79%) and adequate 
support from central staff to carry out the policy (72%) . 

5. Staff development and other intervention efforts designed to help schools 
deal with the needs of retainees were regarded as useful by most teachers 
and administrators. 



Major Findings Requiring Action; 



1. Math gains decrease between the year leading to retention and the reten- 
tion year, and then increase again once students are promoted. This 
suggests that efforts must be made to challenge the students with more 
new material in math during the retention year. 

2. Retainees come closer to the District averages for their grade after 
retention, but still score below average. Differences are smaller at 
the primary grades than at the intermediate level. 

3. Retainees gain less in both reading and math than a comparison group of 
similar low achievers not, retained . Differences are consistent across 
grade levels over three years in math; differences are smaller but sig- 
nificant at most grade levels over three years in reading. 

4. Only 40% of the elementary teachers surveyed feel adequately prepared 

to deal with the needs of retainees. Administrators believe more direct 
assistance from coordinators, more training in working with parents, 
special transitional classes at the primary level, and summer school for 
retainees have the most potential to help teachers and retainees. 

5. The 1982 summer school for retainees was viewed positively by staff and 
parents. Mastery results revealed short-term achievement gains. How- 
ever, long-term comparisons of ITBS results reveal that retainees who 
attended summer school gained no more in reading than those who did not, 
and gained significantly more in math in only 2 of 16 cases (those were 
in Math Concepts) . ^ 

1 
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KM CAN m^r ACHIEVERS BE HELPED BEST? 

Education has always had to deal with the question of how to best help 
students who, for one reason or another, have not learned at an accept- 
able rate and are far behind their classmates. Is it better to have the 
students repeat a grade or to promote them? Retention is an important 
matter of time — from the length of time students will be spending in the 
school system to how their achievement will change over the years before 
and after retention. 

The pendulum of educational policy nationwide has sx^ng back from the 
days when social promotion was the norm and few students were retained 
towards stricter, more formalized standards and more retentions. New 
policies which employ a wide variety of criteria in making retention 
decisions have been set in districts across the country. Various combina- 
tions of achievement test scores; social, emotional, and physical growth; 
daily performance in basals and on classroom tests have all been used. 
Some policies are very stringent and allow little room for teacher judge- 
ment while others rely almost totally on it. 

Austin's Retention Policy 

In the Austin Independent School District (AISD) , a new policy for elemen- 
tary retentions was adopted in April 1981 and officially put into effect 
during the 1981-82 school year. The new policy is more specific than the 
old in several ways: 

e It specifies that students who are at least one year behind 
in their reading basals at grade?^* one through six and/or 
one year behind in mastering math competencies at grades 
four through six should be considered for retention. Other 
factors such as age, language, physical development, social 
maturity, behavior, and absence rate should then also be 
considered in making retention decisions. 

• It indicates that students should generally only be retained 
once in grades K-3 and once in 4-6. 

« It specifies that teachers and principals have the final 
responsibility for retention decisions and details steps 
to be taken in the process. Parents are to be notified as 
early as possible (at least two months before the end of 
the school year) that retention is a possibility. Teachers 
must confer with the parents and help them see the positive 
aspects of retention. Teachers are also to prepare instruc- 
tional information for the new fall teachers. The fall 
teachers then must make sure students' learning needs are 
considered and that they do not simply repeat the same mate- 
rial in the same way again. 
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Implementation of the Policy 

Although the new policy was not officially in effect until the 1981-82 
school year, it was published in April of 1981 and played at least some 
part (based on survey results and retention rates) in increased reten- 
tion rates during the 1980-81 school year as well. 

Elementary Education was still in the planning stages for interventions 
to help retainees during the 1981-82 school year, so those retained at 
the end of 1980-81 had only the special help offered at the school level. 
During the summer of 1982 and during the 1982-83 school year, several 
efforts were initiated to help retainees: 

• A five-week summer school including reading and math 
instruction open to all elementary students in grades 1-6 
who had ever been retained, 

• Videotapes for teachers on diagnosis, self-concept, and 
direct instruction with retainees, 

• A pilot project in which instructional coordinators 
offered assistance to a sample of teachers of first-grade 
retainees, 

• A videotape for spring 1982-83 on difficult parent-teacher 
conferences, and 

• Individual efforts by the schools which were shared in list 
form with other schools. 

Project PASS was also begun in 1982-83 in selected paired schools with a 
focus on helping Black students' achievement. As part of this effort, 
trainers tried to make sure teachers considered alternate learning strate- 
gies for retainees. 

In a more general way, principals and teachers were encouraged to consider 
retention as a positive instructional option which simply provides students 
with another chance and a little more time to master the material. Schools 
were also given more support from the central administration in upholding 
retention decisions. 

Retention Evaluation 

Austin ISD's Board of Trustees, Superintendent, and Cabinet asked that 
the effects of these changes in nhe elementary policy be studied on a 
limited basis over a three-year period. This is the second year of the 
study. The effects of retention on the achievement of these students 
was to be and has been a major focus of the study. 
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Research conducted thus far nationwide has not been conclusive about 
whether it is better to promote or retain students who are achieving 
below expectations. There seem to be more studies at present to support 
Che view that retention is not more beneficial than grade promotion for 
these students, but results are mixed and most studies are fraught with 
methodological problems. The research conducted by the Office of Research 
and Evaluation (ORE) has attempted to look at retainee achievement both 
in terms of retainees' achievement growth patterns and the achievement 
patterns of students with similar characteristics (within the limits of 
computerized information) who were not retained. An effort was also 
made to determine how successful staff development and other efforts 
designed to help retainees have been and what parents of retainees think 
about the experience. 

The* achievement patterns of retainees over the last three years have been 
studied. Retainees will always be discussed in terms of the year they 
were recommended for retention in this report. 

• o The 1979-80 retainees actually repeated a grade during the 
1980-81 school year and were retained based on the old 
general policy. A total of 652 students were retained at 
the ead of 1979-80. 

• Students retained at the end of the 1980-81 school year 
represent a transition group in that the new policy influ- 
enced decisions but had not yet been implemented. While 
1,224 students were recommended for retention, schools had 
little additional assistance in meeting student needs during 
the 1981-82 school year. 

• The 1,443 students retained at the end of 1981-82 were the 
first to be officially retained under the new policy. New 
efforts were also implemented to help schools better deal 
with the needs of retainees. 

The rest of this report will be organized around important questions 
considered in evaluating the success of the new policy. 

DO SCKCXDL PERSONNEL THE NEW POLICY AT© ASSISTANCE EEFOKIS? 

Samples of teachers and administrators were asked in February of 1983 
whether they believed retention of students with serious achievement 
problems is beneficial. About two thirds of the adminiistratovs and 
three fourths of the teachers thought retention was beneficial. 
About 8-10% of those surveyed said retention was not a good idea, with 
the rest neutral or unsure. Retention rates did vary considerably at 
the end of 1981-82, with one or two students retained at a few schools 
and 100 retained at another. Thus, while most school personnel agree 
that retention can be beneficial for those with serious achievement 
problems, the definition of "serious" and the philosophy on retention 
still seem to vary considerably across schools. 
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The teacher and administrator surveys also addressed the usefulness of 
the videotapes on diagnosis, self-concept,, and direct instruction. 
These were previewed by principals in August and made available through 
the Learning Resources Center (LRC) . LRC records indicate 27 schools 
checked out the tapes during the fall and winter of the. 1982-83 school 
year (a few others may have copied the tapes). Survey results indicated 
that 68% of the elementary teachers had not seen the tapes. Since use 
of the tapes was optional, this suggests that a number of principals 
did not feel they were useful enough to fit into their : schools ' busy 
staff development schedules. 




Approximately three fourths of the administrators believed they^had 
received adequate staff development to implement the policy (79%) and 
adequate support from central staff in carrying out the policy (72%). 




^fjtli^jgf S^er' 'school ior b-6-7-year old potential retainees . and 
special supplemental materials and activities also received considerable 
support (from 65% of respondents) with training in individualizing instruc- 
tion supported by 57%. 
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er major intervention effort this past year was the 1982 summer 
1 for anyotie ever retained in grades 1-6. The summer school 
tors, teachers, central staff, and parents all had positive feelings 

the five-week program. The fall teachers of the 1981-82 retainees 
ttended believed the students had better skills than those who did 
ttend (this was not true of 1980-81 retainees who attended summer 
1). Mastery results in math showed an average mastery level of 87%, 
36 of 37 reading units were mastered at an 80% level- Unfortun ately, 



iSl^^^?sumei"'^i^ii5^ : in . ;reading; skills .. : , 

^S^,^Bhs£^i&^'t^-^ v-matli,. the-;ig8I-32 ..retainees who; :;. 

■'■attended:^s;:^er:; ^ ■didVshow.^^^^igaif icantly .■.better' gains in Math- Con- ■ ^ ; 
?^^pcsv^afc^two-^:^grad .%rkvaes;^2: vatid \ .5 /'e^/W -"but .: .no ■ .significant, dif £ er- 

^^^tif ^w^^''f &in<^^^-^ ■ Solj;d:ng-: (the other skill; area emphasized) 
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for either the 1980-81 or 1981-82 retainees. The most likely explana- 
tion seems to be that five weeks is not long enough to impact these 
students' long-term achievement gains. It could also be that the new 
1982-83 teachers were unable to capitalize on the extra skills these 
students came in with in the fall. 

Between December and May of this year, coordinators provided a sample of 
first-grade teachers with lists of retainees and former pre-K students in 
their classes and the offer of help with the students. Although coordina- 
tors generally believed this did serve to focus attention on tlie students, 
no impact was evident on the achievement of classes which were and were 
not provided the lists. A more structured approach started earlier in the 
year was suggested. 

WHAT DO PAREiSfrS THINK ABOJI REIEmON? 

The parents of about one third of the students retained last spring were 
randomly selected to be surveyed about their attitudes towards retention. 
Approximately 41% responded. 

• About two thirds (61%) of the j^arents said that their child's 
teacher last spring made them feel comfortable about reten- 
tion. However, a substantial group (27%) did not feel the 
teacher helped them feel comfortable with the decision. 

• Almost all (90%) of the parents felt good about their child's 
teacher this year. Most (86-87%) thought the child was work- 
ing harder this year than last and was having a good learning 
experience. 

• About two thirds (69%) thought it was a good idea to keep 
their child in the same grade this year. About 60% believed 
retention decisions were made in a reasonable way in AISD. 

Thus, parents seemed more positive about their children's educational 
experience this year than about the notification process last spring. 

HOW >UCH DO EETAINEES C5AIN DURING THE GRADE REPEATED? 

Retainees gain more in reading than in math during the year a grade is 
repeated* 

Students retained at the end of 1981-82 gained .85 of a grade equivalent (GE) 
year in reading and .65 of a GE year in math. The average rate of gain 
varied from .5 of a GE year in math at grade 4 to 1.02 GE years in reading 
at grade 2. (See Figure 1.) 
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Figure 1. GAINS OF 1981-82 RETAINEES IN READING AND >IATH ON 
THE ITBS BETWEEN SPRING 1982 and 1983. 



The range cf gains also. varies widely for individual students—1981-8 
retainees showed losses of up to .6 of a GE year and gains of up to 2 
GE years. The extreme cases probably represent cases of invalid scor 
in either 1982 or 1983, but the pattern does illustrate that some stu 
do show gooi gains after retention while others clearly do not. 
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Figure 2 reveals that the percentage of retainees gaining at least . 8 of 
a GE year after one year of instruction (the aoerage growth for low 
achievers nationwide) has increased slightly in both reading and math 
over the last three years. Hopefully^ this reflects the effects of the 
increased emphasis on helping retainees. 
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Figure 2. PERCENTAGE OF RETAINEES SHOWING A GRADE 
EQUIVALENT GAIN OF . 8 OR MORE ON THE 
ITBS AFTER RETENTION. 



DO ACfflEVElENr GAINS CHANGE BEFORE AND AFIER REIENTION? 

The 1981-82 retainees gained more in reading after retention than du.ring 
the year leading to retention. Average growth rates increased from .61 
to .85 of a GE year. However, average growth dsareassd in math, from .75 
to .65 of a GE year. 

For. the 1980-81 retainees, scores were available for the year before, during, 
and after retention (see Figure 3) . 
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YEf«R OF GAIN 



Figure 3. GROWTH-PATTERNS FOR 1930-81 RETAINEES BEFORE 
DURING, AND AFTER RETENTION. Scores for 
1979-80 were added for retainees in matched 
analyses. Sample sizes in reading were 205 
for 1980-81 gains and 409 for other gains. 
Sample sizes in math were 283 for 1980-1981 
gains and 405 for subsequent gains. First 
graders are ndt included due to lack of ITBS 
scores ror 1979-80. 



This figure illustrates two important trends, in reading, students' 
achievement gains iinprove for the retention year oy about two months 
(from 66 to .82 GE years) but then declvne to the same low level (.o5^ oj 
aGE year) once the students are promoted. In math, an oppos^te trena ^s 
evident-math gains drop from .72 to .61 of a .GE year between ^ff 
leading up to retention and the retention yean they increase oack up to 
.77 of a GE year once the students are prcmoted. 

The reading pattern suggests that students are doing poorly in reading 
before retention, and retention does help these students' reading growth 
rate. However, when they are promoted, they are not identified as stu- 
dents with special needs and receive more difficult new material. Their 
rate of growth again slows. Special efforts to maintain students reading 
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growth rate after retention m?y be necessary to prevent the same pattern 
for 1981-82 retainees. 

In math, students were not quite as far behind when retained as in reading. 
Unfortunately, their growth slows during the retention year, possibly as a 
result of a lack of presentation of new material. Once promoted and pre- 
sented with new material, their growth rate increases to the level seen 
before retention. This pattern suggests that special efforts may have to 
be made to build on the math skills retainees come in with and that they 
should not simply repeat the same math material. 

The pattern is not as dramatic in reading if only those with scores for 
all four years are. considered. The students' growth rate increases from 
.67 to .76 GE years between the year lead-*.ng/to retention and the reten- 
tion year, but remain at a growth rate of .74 of a GE year once the stu- 
dents are promoted. Gains are about even during and after retention. 

DO RETAINEES "CATCH UP" TO GRADE LEVEL AFTER RETEOTION? 

One contention in favor of retention is that students are able to "catch 
up" to the skill level of their classmates. Retention, it is hoped, will 
allow the students to function with the middle group rather than always 
being the lowest in the class. Retainees' scores after retention were com- 
pared to the average scores for AISD students at the same grade level to 
see if they did "catch up" (see Figures 4 and 5) . 
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Figure 4. READING ITBS MEAN GE SCORES FOR RETAINEES AND AiSD ' ' 

OVERALL: SPRING 1983. Retainees included are those used 
in matched group analyses. 
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Figure 5. MATH ITBS MEAN GE SCORES FOR RETAINEES AND AISD 
OVERALL: SPRING 1983, Retainees included are 
those used in matched group analyses, 

Retainees aome closer to the District average after repeating a grade, but 

still score below .average at each grade level. Retainees come closer to 

the District aoerage at the primary grades and in math as opposed to reading. 

The difference in reading increases from .21 of a grade equivalent year at 
grade one to 2.0 GE years at grade six. The difference in math increases 
from .09 to 1.7 GE years between grades one and six. Students come closest 
to average at grade one. 

HOW DOES TIE ACHIEVn^OT OF LOW ACHIEVERS W"HO APE EEIAINED AND PRDMDOED COMPARE? 

It is difficult to say how retainees would have achieved if they had been pro- 
moted rather than retained; Our best estimate is a comparison of retainees 
with other low achievers matched on as many characteristics as possible (ITBS 
pretest scores, age, sex, ethnicity, free-lunch status, special education 
status, and limited English proficiency status). Obviously, the fact remains 
that one group was promoted and the other retained, and matching cannot con- 
trol for some important factors (e.g., absentee rate and physical, social, 
and emotional growth) which may have played an Important part in deciding 
whom to retain. On the other hand, the fact that retention rates vary, so 

16 
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greatly from school to school (from .3% to 15% last year) means that a 
low achiever who would be retained at one school might be promoted at 
another. This should tend to equalize the groups. Thus, while caution 
must be taken in comparing the achievement of retainees and matches, 
these results still represent our best estimate of how the retained stu- 
dents would have done if promoted. 

One-year, two-year, and three-year follow-ups were done on the achieve- 
ment of 1981-82, 1980-81, and 1979-80 retainees, respectively. Overall, 
retainees gained less than similar nonretainees in both reading and^ math. 
Differences were larger in math than reading. By grade level, differences 
were always significant in math hut not in reading. 

• In math, retainees gained about .40 of a GE year less than 
low achievers with similar characteristics after one year 
(.66 versus 1.06 of a GE year), .57 of a GE year less after 
two years (1.40 versus 1.97 grade equivalent years), and .60 
less after three years (2.16 versus 2.76 grade equivalent 
years) . 

• In reading, retainees gained .18 less than similar low 
achievers after one year (.89 versus 1.07 GE years). They 
gained .38 less after two years (1.47 versus 1.85 GE years), 
and .57 less after three years (2.26 versus 2.83 GE years). 

• By grade, 1981-82 retainees gained significantly less in 
reading at grades 1, 2, 4, and 6 after one year. The 1980-81 
retainees scored significantly lower than matches at grades 1 
through 4 (every grade checked). The 1979-80 retainees in 
grades one and two gained significantly less at grade one but 
not at grade two (the only grades checked). Regression analyses 
were not run at other grades after two and three years because of 
small sample sizes. 

■^T^usT^'r^ti^^ 

'xsioii0 slightly. • •. 

lirg^ ■ inl/^iaatli;: thah^^ii^ ;iiav^^^I)assed . :■; However , ' • : 

V^taiiie^5^o>'^^ 'P^^^-: yp^^g^^ .class- 

' inat^StSiant-t^^ 

:.matesv- -^^---'-"^-^^ '^^■'■■■'<--^'^^'^-'-'---^^^^ '--r — ■ ■ ' ■ — - — . 

One interpretation of these results is that most retainees would be better 
off if promoted. Similar students who are promoted show better gains overall, 
and retainees can never regain the time lost during the year repeated. The 
problem of being a low achiever is not avoided, because both groups progres- 
sively grow farther behind their classmates in achievement. On the other 
hand, it could be argued that the right students (those who gain at a slower 
rate) were retained, and that the retained students are better off because 
they score closer to the grade-level average after retention. Their future 
educational experiences may be more positive, and success may be more likely. 
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ma CAN BE SAID ABOUT EEEAINEE ACHTEVEMENT OVERALL? 



It appears that AISD is doing a good job of increasing the gains of 
retainees in reading during the retention year. Gains increase to 
level that is about average for low achievers nationwide. There is 
. some evidence that gains decrease once students are promoted; care 
must be taken to provide continuing support for these students 
special needs even after the retention year is over. 

Math gains are higher than those in reading before the students are 
retained. Unfortunately, their rate of gain decreases during the 
retention year and increases again afterwards. This suggests .hat 
students may not be challenged enough with new material during the 
retention year. 

Some students show very good gains after retention— others do not. 
The new policy seems to have had a small impact— the percentage of 
retainees gaining .8 GE year or more has increased in both readxng 
and math over the last three years. 

Although retention brings retainees closer to the average level of 
achievement for their grade, students still score slightly below 
grade level, on the average, even after retention. Retainees also 
seem to show smaller achievement gains than similar low achievers 
overall, especially in math. 

Continued emphasis on meeting the special needs of retainees both 
during and after the retention year could result in better achieve- 
ment for these students. 
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new elementary retention policy, and its intended and actual effects. 

Schuyler, N. B. RETENTION AND PROMOTION: 1982-83 final technical report . 
Austin, Tx.: Office of Research and Evaluation (Pub. No. 82.42), 
Austin Independent School District, July 1983. 

This technical report describes the instruments and procedures 
employed in the elementary retention/promotion study during 1982-83 
as well as the results found. A final report summary is also included. 
Achievement test scores, surveys, and a coordinator/ teacher study were 
the primary sources of information used. 

Schuyler, N. B., and MacDonald, J. SUMMER SCHOOL PILOT 1982: Second report 
to the Texas Education Agency . Austin, Tx.: Office of Research and 
Evaluation (Pub. No. 82.25), Austin Independent School District, Novem- 
ber 1982. 

This report documents staff and parent reactions to the 1982 summer 
school for retainees, fa.'l teachers' assessment of retainee skills, 
mastery test results, and the nature of the long-term comparison 
group. A summary of results plus appendices detailing the purpose, 
procedures, and results for each information source are included. 
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Schuyler, N. B., and Matter, M. K. To retain or not to retain; imple- 
menting a new elementary retention policy . Paper presented at the 
American Educational Research Association meeting, Montreal. 
Austin, Tx.: Office of Research and Evaluation (Pub. No. 82.^1), 
Austin Independent School District, April 1983. 

This paper describes the effects of retention at the elementary level 
on academic achievement. The issue of whether achievement should be 
used as a criterion in deciding who to retain is also addressed. 



1981-82 Publications 

Baenen N. R. EVAL UATION DESIGN: Retention a nd promotion 1981-82. _ Austin, 
Tx.: Office of Research and Evaluation (Pub. No. 81.19), Austin Inde- 
pendent School District, September 1981. 

This evaluation design describes the evaluation plan for the retention/ 
promotion study during 1981-82. . o 

Baenen, N. R. FINAL TECHNICAL REPORT; Retention an d promotion 1981-82. 
Austin, Tx.: Office of Research and Evaluation (Pub. No. 81. Jb;, 
Austin Independent School District, June 1982. 

This report documents the purpose, procedures, and results for each 
information source used in the 1981-82 retention study. Descriptive 
statistics on the retainee population, achievement test performance 
and case studies are described. A summary of results is also provided. 

Baenen, N. R. A look at retention: K-6 . Feedback, August 1982 6 (1) . 
Austin, Tx.: Office of Research and Evaluation (Pub. No. 81.01), 
Austin Independent School District. 

This newsletter summarizes the results of the 1981-82 retention/promo- 
tion study. It was sent to central and school administrators and 
elementary retainees. 

Baenen, N. R., and MacDonald, J. EVALUATION DESIGN; Summer school for 
r etainees 1982 . Austin, Tx.: Office of Research and Evaluation 
(Pub. No. 81.66), Austin Independent School District, April 1982. 

This design describes the evaluation plan for the 1982 summer school 
for elementary retainees. 
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iMCrument Description: Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 1978 Edition. Form 7 



Brief description of the Instrument : I 
The ITBS 13 a standardized multiple-choice achievement test battery. Level 5 was I 
given to kindergarten students to measure skills in the areas of listening (spring | 
^S). laSSe (fall and spring), and math (spring only) . Levels 7 8 were given ■ 
CO grides I and 2. respectively, to measure skills in the "''^l°lj2,t,^''^^rl ' I 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, spelling, math concepts, math problems, and math_ ■ 
coSuStl^n. ITBS levels 9-14 we^ administered to grades 3-8 with ^^e test level rori 
st^ents in grades 4-6 chosen on the basis of their previous -^^ievement scores (with I 
teacher review) . Levels 9-14 Include subtests in all the areas mentioned ror levels 7 I 
I'd a! Jceprr-ir word analysis. In addition, levels 9-14 Include subtests measuring 1 
capitki^acion, punctuation, usage, visual materials, and reference materials. | 

To whom was the Instrument administered ? I 
All elementary and junior high students, grades K-8. Special education "udents were I 
exempted as per Board Policy 5127 and its supporting administrative regulation. Stu-J 
Z^l oi iL^ted English proficiency (LEP) were not exempt, but could be excused afterl 
one test onvSlch they coula not function validly; Scores ^ ''^""'If " 
llngull or dominant in a language other than English were not Included in the school I 
or District sunnnaries. I 

Ho v many times was the instrument administere d? 1 
^ce to each student in grades 1-8. cviV:e to students in kindergarten. I 

When was the instrument administered ? I 
Kindergarten students were tested the week of September 7-10. The elementary schools 
administered the test April 19. 20. and 21 to students in grades ^"6. Students in 
grades 7 and 8 were tested on February 15. 16, and 17. Tests were administered in 
the morning. Make-ups were adnlnlscered the week after the regular testing. 

Wh?.re was the Instrument adml.nlstered ? 

In each AISD elementary and junior high :school. usually in the student's regular | 
I claRsroom. 

I Who administered the instrument ? 

Classroom teachers in the elementary schools. In the junior high schools, the 
counsel^ or principal administered the test over the public address system -ing 
taped directions provided by ORE, Teachers acted as test proctors in their classroom 

I at these schools. 

I What training did the administ rators have? 

■ Building Test Coordinators participated in planning sessions prior to the testing. 
?eicher training "as the responsibility of the Building Test Coordinator. However, 
teacher ilse^tce training vas available from ORE upon request. Teachers and coun- 
selors received written iLtructions fron. ORE. including a checklist or procedures 
and a script to. follow in test administration. 

Were there problems wit t- ru. instrument or the adm inistration that mit^ht affect 
the validity of the data ? 
No known problems with the instrument. Problems in the administration are documented 
in the aonitors' reports which are available at ORE. 

Who developed the instrument ? 

The University of Iowa. The IT3S is published by the Riverside Publishing Co:npany. 

•j^^r reliability and validit^v data are availa ble on the instrument? 
The reliability of individual subtests and area totals, as sunanarized ^V^^^^cr- 
Schardson Formula 20 coefficients, ranges from 75 to 97 , J^/^i^'^f 

for the total battery range from .94 to .99, across test levels. ^qu3 
reliability coefficients, calculated for grades 3-8, range from -^l to 



Coefficients 
valent-f orms 

.92, across subtests and area totals 
are a 



and construct validity 



The issues of content 

across suoueai-a ciiiu ai.i=a ^ 1 1 1 «; 

ddressed in the publisher's preliminary technical summary, pp.13 15. 



Are there .lorm data avai lable for intarnreting the results? 

.orm data are available in tKe Teacher's Guide The Teacher-s ^"f^^ ^f^f/,"^ 
norms (grade equivalent, percentile, stanlr.e for the "S- Interpolat^ 

norms are available for midyear. National, large city, and school bulxdlng norms 
available. 
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Appendix A 



Purpose 



Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) results were used to gain information 
relevant to the following decision and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question D l: What effects has the District policy on 
retention/promotion had on achievement? on retention rates? 
Should the District policy be altered? 

Evaluation Question Dl-5 ; What were the achievement levels 
of 1981-82 retainees in spring 1982? How much did they gain 
between spring 1981 and spring 1982? How does this compare 
to their rate of gain between spring 1982 and spring 1983? 
by ethnicity? 

Evaluation Question Dl-6 : How much did LEP 1981-82 retainees 
gain between spring 1982 and spring 1983 compared to other 
retainees? 

Evaluation Question Dl-7 : How do the achievement levels and 
gains in reading and math of 1981-82 retainees after one year 
compare to those of 1979-80 and 1980-81 retainees after one 
year? 

Evaluation Question Dl-8 : How do the achievement levels and 
gains of 1981-82 retained students compare to a group of simi- 
lar students (matched on factors such as previous achievement 
gains, age, sex, ethnicity, special education status, LEP A 
and B status) after one year? 

Evaluation Question Dl-9 : How does the average achievement 
of the 1981-82 retainees and the matched group compare to the 
average for all AISD students in the same grade? 

Evaluation Question Dl-10 : How does the achievement of 1980-81 
retainees and a matched group compare after two years? 

Evaluation Question Dl-11 : How does the achievement of students 
retained as first and second graders in 1979-80 and a matched 
group compare after three years? 

Decision Question D2 : How effective have efforts been directed towards^ 
retainees? Should they be continued and/or modified? 

Evaluation Question D2-4 : How did the achievement of retainees 
who did and did not attend summer school compare on emphasized 
math and reading skills? 
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Evaluation Question D2-5 ; Did the achievement of summer 
school retalnees who received home visits, phone calls to 
former teachers, or no extra contacts differ on skills 
emphasized? 

Evaluation Question D2-6 ; Did the achievement of summer 
school students who received follow-up activities In the 
mall differ from other students on skills emphasized? 

Decision Question D3 ; Can students who will benefit from retention 
be Identified? 

Evaluation Question D3-1 ; \niat characteristics of students who 

benefit from retention can be Identified? O 



Procedure 



Achievement Gains of Retalnees 

Evaluation questions Dl-5, Dl-6, and Dl-7 required calculation of mean gains 
In grade equivalents for retalnees. All students retained at the end of 
1981-82 who had Reading Total and Math Total scores for the required years 
were included in the analyses. Special circumstances cases were eliminated 
as well as anyone promoted between the spring of 1981-82 and 1982-83 (the 
testing grade levels had to be the same) . 

To answer questions Dl-5 and Dl-7, the District Priorities programmer wrote 
a program which listed individual student scores and gains in the Reading 
Total and Math Total areas for 1980-81, 1981-82, and 1982-83. These were 
done by grade and rank order of gain size between 1981-82 and 1982-83. For 
each grade, she also calculated the total N, number and percent special edu- 
cation students, number and percent LEP students, and the number gaining 
more than eight months in grade equivalents from 1981-82 to 1982-83. ^O^e- 
year gains for 1981-82 retalnees were then compared to those of 1979-80 and 
1980-81 retalnees based on data produced last year during the retention 
study. 

Evaluation question Dl-6 required separating the Limited English Proficiency 
(LEP) 1981-82 retalnees from those who were not LEP. LEP retalnees were 
defined as anyone with a LEP status code of 0, 2-6 or 8 on the LANG file. 
These students all receive some type of bilingual services. The same type 
of listings of individual scores and gains were then produced for LEP stu- 
dents in the reading' and math areas. 
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Matched Groups 

One-year followup . Evaluation question Dl-8 calls for a comparison of gains 
made by 1981-82 retainees and a similar group of nonretainees between spring 
1982 and spring 1983. All 1981-82 retainees who had scores for the Reading 
Total or Math Total sections of the ITBS for 1981-82 and 1982-83 were eli- 
gible for the sample with two exceptions. Students whose scores were 
invalid due to special circumstances and students promoted between spring 
1982 and spring 1983 were not included. 

Students were matched on a number of factors independently for reading and 
math. Reading Total or Math Total scores for 1981-82 had to be within six 
grade equivalent months and were generally much closer. The matching pro- 
gram searched for an identical match first. If none was available, the 
closest higher match or lower match was chosen in an alternating sequence. 
If a lower case was not available, two higher cases were chosen followed 
by two lower cases to create a balanced sample. Students also had to be 
within six months of age of each other. Matches also had to be of the same 
sex, ethnicity, free lunch status (free or reduced-price lunch), special 
education status, and LEP (A and B) status. This data was based on the 
1982-83 Student Master File and ITBS file. This matching procedure was the 
same as that used last year except for the addition of LEP A and B status. 

Some additional checks were made this -year to check the comparability of 
the groups. Descriptive statistics on all of the variables used in match- 
ing were run, as well as listings of the individual scores and gains for 
the students for 1980-81, 1981-82, and 1982-83. These scores were examined 
to see if gains were consistent across grades and to see if any students 
had shown large losses between 1980-81 and 1981-82 (the 1981-82 scores were 
the ones matched) . In reviewing the scores, it was found that the matched 
nonretainees were more likely to shovr patterns of a loss in grade equiva- 
lent scores between 1980-81 and 1981-82 and a large gain between 1981-82 
and 1982-83. These cases were con:>idered to be largely a problem of invalid 
measurement in 1981-82. In order lo correct this problem, any students in 
either the retainee or matched groups who had lost four months or more in 
grade equivalents between 1980-81 and 1981-82 or 1981-82 and 1982-83 were 
eliminated from the sample. 

Two other new adjustments were made this year. Retainees who had been 
retained more than once were eliminated from the sample, and students 
retained before 1981-82 were not allowed to be matches for retainees. This 
was done in an effort to assure a clear comparison of student progress. 
Thus, first-time retainees are being compared to other low achievers with 
similar characteristics who have not been retained from the spring of 1979-80 
on. Matches were then rerun with these additional qualifiers. Sample sizes 
were reduced slightly. The number of cases varied from 0 at grade 6 to 17 
at grade 4 in math, and from 3 in grade 6 to 15 in grade 4 in reading. The 
file names for the 1981-82 matched groups are EDPRTM82 for math and EDPRTR82 
for reading. 
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Two-year and three-year followups . Evaluation questic"" -'1-10 and Dl-11 
address the achievement of 1980-81 and 1979-80 retainees and matches after 
two and three years, respectively. Matches determined last year were used- 
students were not rematched. All pairs of 1980-81 retainees and matches 
which had ITBS scores in reading or math for spring 1981 and spring 1983 
were included (except special circumstances cases) . Likewise, all 1979-80 
retainees and matche^ from 1979-80' who had spring 1980 and spring 1983 ^ 
scores were included^ Tables were then computer-generated showing students 
ITBS scores and gains for each year. Sample sizes were large enough to run 
regression analyses for grades one through four for the 1980-81 r- ainees 
and matches and for grades one and two for 1979-80 retainees and uheir 
matches. The . file names for 1980-81 are EDPRTM81 and EDPRTR81. Those for 
1979-80 are EDPRTM80 and EDPRTR80. 

A total of 24 regression analyses were run for these followup groups: 12 
for 1981-82 (graded one to six in reading and math), eight for 19S0-81 (grades 
one to four in reading and math, and four for 1979-80 (grades one and two 
in reading and math) . 

Summer School . Evaluation question D2-4 asks whether the achievement of 
retainees who attended and did not attend summer school varied on reading and 
math skills emphasized in summer school. Miitched groups were dravm last 
November based on program service (Chapter 1, Chapter 1 Migrant, LEP, Special 
Education), sexj ethnicity, age, grade, and Reading Total and Math Total ITBS 
scores. Students had to be served by the same programs, be of the same eth- 
nicity (Hispanic, Black, or Other), and be within one year of each other in 
age. After these matches were done, the program forced a match with the 
student with the closest higher or lower score on an alternating basis. 
Students in grades one to three had to match within six grade equivalent 
months. Those at four to six were allowed nine months (for the 1981-82 
retainees only) . 

All students retained in 1981-82 and 1980-81 who attended the 1982 summer 
school were eligible for the sample. Students had to have identification 
numbers and valid ITBS scores in reading and math for spring 1982. A 
total of 551 students retained in 1981-82 and 146 retained in 1980-81 were 
eligible for. the sample given these restrictions. Final sample sizes were: 

Math Reading 

1981-82 425 393 

1980-81 105 101. 

The sample was checked after the ITBS testing in April. Anyone who had 
left AISD or who had no scores for spring 1983 was dropped from the sample. 
Final sample sizes were large enough to allow regression analyses for grades 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5/6 for the 1981-82 j^etainee group and grades 2,3-6 for the 
1980-81 retainee group. Descriptive statistics on all Variables were then 
run including all reading and math subtests. Reading includes Vocabulary 
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and Reading Comprehension tests; math includes Math Concepts, Math Problem 
Solving, and Math Computation tests. The math skills emphasized during the 
summer program were math concepts and problem solving, so these were the 
areas for which regression analyses were run. In reading, vocabulary was 
stressed at grade one and reading comprehension was stressed at the other 
grades. A total of 21 regression analyses were therefore run as follows: 



READING MATH 



80-81 



^ ^ , Vocabulary Math Concepts, Problem Solving 

Grade l ^ -.^ r. i_ • »» " " 

2 Reading Comprehension 

.. ^ II II II " 



3-6 



81-82 



Grade 1 Vocabulary Math Concepts, Problem Solving 

2 Reading Comprehension " 

,P ^ It II It " 



3 

A 

5/6 



,1 II »< " " 

II II It II It 



In addition, mean scores for 1982 and 1983 for these areas were calculated 
for retainees who received home visits, telephone calls to teachers, both, 
or neither and for those who received general and specific followup activi- 
ties after the regular session was over. The file names are EDPRT SSI and 
EDPRTSS2. 

Regression Analyses . The same basic regression procedures were used for 
the one,^ two, and three-year followups and summer school comparisons. All 
data analyses were done at AISD on the IBM 43^1 computer. The following 
steps were taken: 

1) Scatterplots were produced showing pretest and ppsttest 
scores for the retainees and matches. 

These were examined for extreme outliers and correlations between pre- and 
posttest scores. Examination of 81-82 plots led to the listing of individ- 
ual scores and subsequent adjustments to the sample. "No cases were dropped 
from the 1980-81 and 1979-80 samples based on the plots. 

2) Regression analyses were run to determine whether retainees and 
matched nonretainees progressed at similar rates after one, two, 
and three years based on ITBS. Reading Total and Math Total scores. 
Jeuning's regression program (MODEL) was brought to AISD this year. 
It is very similar to the SORE SPOT program developed last year at 
ORE, and tests for curvilinear and linear trends in the data. The 
MODEL program also checks to see if F values are significant. 
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3) Regression lines were then plotted using the PLOT program on 
SPSS and reviewed for trends. 

A description of the variables and models used is shown in Attachment A-1. 
A total of 49 regression analyses were run. 

Discriminant Analyses 

Evaluation Question D3-1 requires a discriminant analysis to see if any 
characteristics of successful and unsuccessful retainees can be identified. 
ITBS Reading Total scores were used to classify students as successful and 
unsuccessful. Those who gained .8 of a year or more were defined as suc- 
cessful; those who gained less were defined as unsuccessful. The results oi 
the discriminant analyses are shoxro in .Appendix I. 

Mean Gains 

Mean grade equivalent scores for 1981-82 retainees were determined by grade 
and ethnicity for the spring 1983 Reading Total and Math Total sections. 
The data analyst for testing calculated mean grade equivalent scores by 
grade and ethnicity for all students tested in these areas. Results were 
then compared to answer evaluation question Dl-9. 



Results 



Evaluation Question Dl-5 . What were the achievement levels of 1981-82 
retainees in spring 1982? How much did they gain between spring 1981 and 
spring 1982? How does this compare to their ra'te of gain between spring 
1982 and spring 1983? by ethnicity? 

Figure A-1 shows the Reading Total and Math Total grade equivalent scores 
and gains for 1981-82 retainees during spring 1981, 1982, and 1983. 

Spring 1982 Achievement 

Retainees for all grade levels were scoring well below the expected grade 
equivalent score for an average student of the same grade (X. 8). 

• In reading, the difference increases from .75 of a grade 
equivalent year at grade one to 2.3 grade equivalent years 
at grade six. Fourth and fifth graders were both about 
1.8 years below the expected level for average students at 
their grade. 
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• In math, the difference between retainee achievement and 
the national average increased from .6 of a grade equiva- 
lent year at grade one to two years at grade six. Achieve- 
ment for students in the primary grades (1, 2, and 3) was 
closer to average than that at the intermediate grades. 

In general, achievement levels in reading were somewhat lower than those 
in math. 

Gains; 1981 to 1982 

In reading, gains for the year leading up to retention ranged from .43 to 
.74 grade equivalent years. Gains were greatest (.70 and' .74) at grades 
three and five and smallest (.43) at grade two. 

In math, gains between 1981 and 1982 ranged from .59 to .89 of a grade 
equivalent year. Gains were greatest at grade five and smallest at grade 
four. 

Thus, gains were also slightly smaller in reading than in math for the 
year leading up to retention. 

Gains; 1982 to 1983 

In reading, gains for the year students were actually retained in grade 
ranged from .55 of a GE year at grade six to 1.02 GE years at grade two. 
On the average, retainees gained .85 of a GE year in reading. Retainees 
scored one month above grade level on the average at grade one (1.9); ' 
they, were still below grade level at the other grades. /^^ 

Gains in math between 1982 and 1983 ranged from .50 of a GE year at grade 
four to .81 of a GE year at grade three. Gains were generally smaller in 
math than reading. On the average, retainees gained .65 of a GE year in 
math. Students were at grade level in math in grades one, two, and three 
after retention; they were still below grade level at grades four, five, 
and six. 

No real pattern of greater overall gains at particular grades was evident 
in reading and math. The gains were the most even at grade three, where 
retainees gained about .8 of a GE year in both reading and math. 

Figure A-2 shows the range of gains made by 1981-82 retainees by grade, as 
well as the number and percent gaining eight GE months or more or less 
than eight months. In reading, the highest percentage of students gained 
eight months or more at grades two, three, and five (61 to 67%). ^The 
lowest percentage gained eight GE months or more at grade six (35%) . In 
math, smaller percentages gained eight GE months or more. The highest 
percentages gaining eight GE months or more were 51% at grades three and 
five. Only 37% of fourth graders gained eight GE months or more. 
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READING 



GRADE 


1981 


One-Year Gain 


1982 


One-Year Gain 


1983 


Two-Year Gain 


1 






i .Uj 

N=315 


N=315 


1 90 
N=315 




2 


1.22 
N=lll 


0.43 
N=lll 


1 .03 

N=156 


N=156 


9 fi7 
N=156 


1 .44 
N=lll 


3 


1.83 
N=76 


0.70 

^N=76 


O CI 

Z.DL 

N=99 ' 


u • O J 

N=99 


T 34 
N=99 


1 .50 

N=76 


4 


2.43 

N=92 


0.62 
N=92 


J .UU 

N=113 


N=113 


3.75 
N=113 


1 .37 

N=92 


5 


3.28 

N=79 


0.74 
N=79 


4.03 

N=92 


U • OH 

N=92 


4.87 
N=92 


1.58 
N=79 


6 


3.71 

N=23 


0.63 
N=23 


4.48 
N=29 


0.55 
N=29 


5.03 

N=29 


1.24 

N=23 






AVG.=.61 

MATH 


AVG.=.85 




GRADE 


1981 


One-Year Gain 


1982 


One-Year Gain 


1983 


Two-Year Gain 


1 






1.20 

N=345 


A/. 

N=345 


1.84 

N=345 




2 


1.39 

N=117 


.75 

N=117 


2.13 
N=161 


• 04 

N=161 


2.77 

N=161 


1.39 

N=117 


3 


2.22 

N=80 


.79 

N=80 


3.01 
N=107 


Q 1 
• oi 

N=107 


3.82 
N=107 


1.62 
N=80 


4 


2.76 
N=102 


.59 

N=102 


3.34 
N=120 


.50 

N=120 


3.84 

N=120 


1.13 
N=102 


5 


3.47 
N=87 


.89 

N=87 


4.37 
N=97 


.71 

N=97 


5.08 

N=97 


1.60 
N=87 


6 


3.87 
N=26 


.82 

N=26 


4.79 
N=31 


.64 

N=31 


5.43 
N=31 


1.48 - 
N=26 






AVG.=.75 


AVG.=.65 



Figure A-1. ITBS READING TOTAL AND MATH TOTAL SCORES FOR 1981-82 

MTAINiiES: SPRING 1981, 1982, 1983. Students were re- 
tained at the end of the 1981-82 school year. Mean grade 
equivalent scores and gains are shown for the year before 
and after retention and for the two-year period. The 1982 
score is not always an exact total of the 1981 score and 
gain due to unequal sample sizes. 
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READING 



GRADE 


Range 


> 


Gaining 
8 months 


Z Gaining 
>. 8 months 


U Gaining 
< 8 months 


U Gaining 
<_ 8 months 


1 


-1.9 to +2.8 




166 


52.7 


149 


47.3 


2 


-.7 to + 2.5 




105 


67.3 


51 


32.7 


3 


-.6 to +2.1 




60 


60.6 


39 


39.4 


4 


-1.3 to +2.8 




59 


52.2 


54 


47.8 


5 


-.9 to +2.3 




56 


60.9 


36 


39.1 


6 


-1.0 to +2.4 




10 


34.5 


19 


65.5 


Total 


-.6 to +2.8 




456 


56.7 


348 


43.3 








M 


A T H 






GRADE 


Range 


> 


Gaining 
8 months 


% Gaining 
> 8 months 


# Gaining 
< 8 months 


# Gaining 
< months 


1 


-.6 to +2.3 




143 


41.4 


202 


58.6 


2 


-.2 to +2.6 




67 


41.6 


94 


58.4 


3 


-.4 to +2.2 




55 


51.4 


52 


48.6 


4 


-1.0 to +1.9 




44 


36.7 


76 


63.3 


5 


-.8 to +2.4 




49 


50.5 


48 


49.5 


6 


-.3 to +2.1 




12 


38.7 


19 


61.3 


Total 


-.2 to +2.6 




370 


43.0 


491 


57.0 



Figure A-2. RANGE OF GAINS BY GRADE FOR 1981-82 RETAINEES. Shows gains 

in grade -equivalent scores on the Reading Total and Math Total 
sections of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) . 
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Figure A-3 reveals that a slightly higher percentage of the 1981-82 retainees 
gained .8 GE years or more in both reading and math compared to those retained 
in previous years . 





N 


Range 

of 
Gains 


Students Gain- 
ing .8 GE Years 
or More 

No. Percent 


Students Gain- 
ing .7 GE Years 
or Less 

No. Percent 


ITBS READING TOTAL 














SPRING 1980 RETAINEES 


327 


-1.0 to +3.0 


168 


51.4% 


159 


48.6% 


SPRING 1981 RETAirEES 


650 


-.9 to +3.2 


345 


3 J . i/o 




46 


SPRING 1982 RETAINEES 


804 


-.6 to +2.8 


456 


56.7% 


348 


43.3% 


ITBS MATH TOTAL 














SPRING 1980 RETAINEES 


331 


-1.3 to +2.5 


112 


33.8% 


219 


66.2% 


SPRING 1981 RETAINEES 


672 


-1.1 to +2.7 


244 


36.2% 


430 


63.8% 


SPRING 1982 RETAINEES 


861 


-.2 to +2.6 


370 


43.0% 


491 


57.0% 



Figure A-3. MATH AND READING ITBS GAINS FOR 1979-80, 1980-81, AND 1981-82 
RETAINEES. Students were reocmmended for retention at the end 
of these school years. Sample sizes (N) represents the number 
of students with pre- and posttest scores. Pretest scores 
were those for the spring when retention was recommended; post- 
test scores were those for the spring of the year students were 
really retained. 
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A look at 1981-82 retainees^ individual gains reveals a number of students 
who actually showed losses in grade equivalent gains between the time re- 
tention was recommended and completed. Losses in grade equivalent scores 
are usually considered to indicate invalid measurement. The losses are 
also a signal that these students were definitely not interested in trying 
on the tests and may also be disinterested in school in general. The number 
of losses in grade equivalents was distributed as shown below across grades. 





M A 


T R 


READ 


I N G 


Grade 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1 


20/345 


5.8% 


24/315 


7.6% 


2 


7/161 


4.3% 


3/156 


1.9% 


3 


5/107 


4.7% 


7/99 


7.1% 


4 


19/120 


15.8% 


11/113 


9.7% 


5 


6/97 


6.2% 


11/92 


12.0% 


6 


5/31 


16 . 1% 


6/29 


20.7% 


Total 


62/883 


7.0% 


62/804 


7.7% 



Figure A-4. LOSSES IN GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES FOR 1981-82 
RETAINEES BETWEEN SPRING 1982 AND SPRING 1983. 
Mean grade equivalent scores for the Reading 
Total and Math Total sections on the ITBS were 
examined . 

Thus, the greatest percentage of students showed losses at grades four and 
six. 

It is also interesting to note that 12-13% of those tested in reading and 
math respectively were special education students. About 15-18% were LEP 
students in reading and math. 
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TRENDS BY ETHNICITY ■ REATiING 

Figure A-5 shows gains for 1981-82 retainees between 1982 and 1983. 

• Anglos had slightly higher achievement in reading than minori- 
ties when retained (1981-82) and after being retained (1982-83). 
Hispanics showed slightly higher achievement than Blacks when 
retained at grades two, three, and five, but Blacks showed 
higher achievement at grade six. 



• Gains for the year leading up to retention (1980-81 to 1981-82) 
varied from .3 grade equivalent years for Hispanics at grade 
two (N=58) to 1.1 grade equivalent years for Anglos at grade 
six (N=5). Most were in the .5 to .8 grade-equivalent-year 
range. Black and Anglo gains seemed to be slightly higher, on 
the average, than Hispanic gains. 



• Gains for the year students were retained (1981-82 to 1982-83) 
ranged from four months for Hispanic sixth graders (N=12) to 1 
grade equivalent years for Anglo second graders (N=38) . Most 
were in the .8 to 1.0 grade equivalent range. Anglos showed 
the greatest gains at grades two, four, five, and six, with 
Hispanics showing the greatest gains at grade three and Blacks 
and Anglos showing the greatest gains at grade one. 



Gains were slightly larger for the year the students were 
actually retained (1982-83) compared to the year Defore reten- 
tion (1981-82), on the average. However, this was not true at 
every grade level. Anglo retainees showed greater gains for the 
year retained at grades two, three, four, and six, but gains 
were the same both years at grade five. Gains for Hispanic 
retainees were larger at grades two, three, and five, the same 
size at grade four, and smaller at grade six. The gains for 
Black retainees were larger at grades two and four, the same 
size at grade five, and smaller at grades three and six. 
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R E A D N G 

1981-82 BLACK RETAINEES 







1-YR. 




1-YR. 




2-YR. 


GRADE 


1981 


GAIN 


1982 


GAIN 


1983 


GAIN 


1 






1.0 


1.0 


1.9 










N-90 


N-90 


N-90 




2 


1.0 


0.5 


1.5 


0.9 


2.4 


1.4 




N-26 


N-26 


N-34 


N-34 


N-34 


N-26 


3 


1.7 


0.8 


2.3 


0.8 


3.1 


1.5 




N-25 


N-25 


N-35 


N-35 


N-35 


N-25 


4 


2.3 


0.6 


2.9 


0.8 


3.7 


1.4 




N-32 


N-32 


N-37 


N-37 


N-37 


N-32 


5 


3.1 


0.8 


3.3 


0.9 


4.7 


1.6 




N-38 


N-38 


N-39 


N-39 


N-39 


N-38 


6 


3.6 


1.0 


4.4 


0.5 


4.9 


1.5 




N-8 


N-8 


N-10 


N-10 


N-10 


N-8 


1981-82 HISPANIC RETAiNEES 








1.0 


0.8 


1.8 




I 






N-151 


N-151 


N-151 




2 


1.3 


0.3 


1.6 


1.0 


2.6 


1.3 




N-58 


N-58 


N-8i 


N-81 


N-31 


N-53 


3 


1.7 


0.7 


2.4 


0.9 


3.3 


1.6 




N-35 


N-35 


N-40 


N-AO 


N-40 


N-35 


4 


2.4 


0.6 


2.9 


0.7 


3.6 


1.2 




N-50 


N-50 


N-62 


N-62 


N»62 


N-50 


5 


3.4 


0.6 


4.1 


0.8 


4.9 


1.5 




N-33 


N-33 


N-42 


N-42 


N-42 


N-33 


6 


3.6 


0.5 


4.3 


0.4 


4.7 


0.9 




N-10 


N-IO 


:i-i2 


:;-i2 


N-12 


N-10 


1981-32 ANGLO 


RETAINEES 


















1.2 


L.O 


2.2 










N-69 


N-69 


N-69 




2 


1.4 


0.5 


1.9 


1.2 


3.1 


1.7 




N-25 


N-25 


N-38 


N-38 


N-38 


N-25 


3 


2.2 


0.5 


2.9 


0.8 


3.7 


1.3 ° 




N-L5 


N-15 


N-23 


N-23 


N-23 


N-15 


4 


2.9 


0.8 


3.6 


1.0 


4.6 


1.9 




N-10 


N-10 


N-13 


N-L3 


. N-13 


N-10 


5 


3.6 


1.1 


, 4.4 


1.1 


5.5 


2.0 




N-7 


N-7 


N-10 


N-10 


N-10 


N-7 


6 


4.1 


o74 




0.9 


'5.3 " 


' 1.6 




N-5 


N-5 


N-7 


N-7 


N-7 


. N-5 



Figure A-5. READING GAINS OVER T/O YEARS 3Y ETHNICITY. Reading Total Mean 
on the grade equivalent scores and gains on the ITBS for stu- 
dents recommended for retention at the end of 1931-82. Gains 
shown from spring 1981 to spring 1982, spring 1982 to spring 1983, 
and spring 1981 to spring 1983. Anglo scores include Oriental and 
American Indian studenrs. The 1931 score plus che one-year gain 
will not necessarily total the 1982 score due zo differences in 
sample sizes. 
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TRENDS BY ETHNICITY - MATH 

Figure A-6 shows math gains by ethnicity. 

• Anglos tended to have slightly higher achievement when retained 
(1981-82) than minority students; this was also true after the 
students were retained (1982-83). Hispanics had slightly higher 
achievement when retained than Blacks except at grade four; after 
retention, Hispanics still had slightly higher achievement except 
at grades one and six. 

• Gains between 1980-81 and 1981-82 (the year prior to retention) 
were similar for all ethnic groups except at grades one and six 
(sample sizes were small at these levels). Average gains (exclud- 
ing grade one) varied from .5 to 1.2 grade equivalent years, with 
most in the seven- to eight-month range. 

• Gains between 1981-82 and 1982-83 (when the students were 
actually retained) at the primary level did not vary by more 
than .1 of a grade equivalent year. However, gains at the 
intermediate level did vary, although small sample sizes must 
be kept in mind interpreting results (especially for Anglo stu- 
dents) . Anglo students gained more than minority students at 
grade four; minority students gained more than Anglo students 
at grade five; and Anglo students gained more than minority 
students at grade six. 

• Two-year gains did not differ greatly across groups except at 
grades four and six. Anglos gained more at grade four and 
Blacks seemed to gain more at grade six. 

• Rate of gain between 1980-81 and 1981-82 and from 1981-82 to 
1982-83 did not vary in a systematic way. Anglo gains increased 
slightly at grades three, four, and six, decreased at grade 
five, and stayed the same at grade two. Black gains increased 

at grade six, decreased at grades two, four, and five, and stayed 
the same at grade three. Hispanic gains decreased at grades five 
and six and stayed the same at grades two, three, and four. 

Summary 

Several main points can be made about the pattern of achievement of the 
1981-82 retainees. 

1. Their achievement in reading was lower than their achievement 
in math when they were retained.. The students had made 
slightly smaller gains in reading during the year leading up 
to retention than in math. 
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MATH 

1981-82 BLACK RETAINEES 



1-YR. 1 YR. 2 YR. 

GRADE 1981 GAIN 1982 GAIN 1983 GAIN 



1 






'l, 


.1 


0, 


.7 


1. 


.8 










N-91 


N-91 


N- 


-91 








1.2 


0.8 


2 


.0 


0 


.6 


2, 


.6 


1, 


.4 


2 


N-28 


N--28 


N-37 


N-37 


N-37 


N-28 


3 


2.0 


0.8 


2 


.8 


0 


.8 


3 


.6 


1 


.7 


N-22 


N-22 


N-33 


N"33 


N-33 


N-22 


4 


2.6 


0.6 


3 


.3 


0 


.4 


3 


.7 


1 


.0 


N-34 


N-34 


N- 


■41 


N' 


■41 


N-41 


N-34 


5 


3.3 


0.8 


4 


.1 


0 


.7 


4 


.8 


1 


.5 


N-39 


N-39 


N' 


-41 


N' 


-41 


N- 


■41 


N' 


■39 


6 


3.5 


1.2 


A 


.6 


0 


.6 


5 


.2 


1 


.7 


N-8 


N-8 


N 


-10 


N 


-10 


N' 


-10 


N' 


-8 



1981-82 HISPANIC RETAINEES 







1.2 


0.6 


1.8 








N-178 


N-178 


N-178 




1.4 


0.7 


2.1 


0.7 


2.8 


1.4 


N-62 


N-62 


N-82 


N-82 


N-82 


N-62 


2.3 


0.8 


3.0 


0.3 


3.8 


1.6 


N-39 


N-39 


N-47 


N-47 


N-47 


N-39 


2.8 


0.5 


3.3 


0.5 


3.8 


1.1 


N-55 


N-55 


N-63 


N-63 


N-63 


N-55 


3.6 


0.9 


4.5 


0.8 


5.3 


' 1.6 


N-38 


N-38 


N-43 


N»43 


N-43 


N-38 


3.9 


0.7 


4.7 


0.5 


5.2 


1.3 


N-13 


N-i3 


' N-14 


N-14 


N-14 


N-13 



1981-82 ANGLO RETAISEES 







1.3 


0.7 


2-0 








N-71 


N-71 


N-71 - 




1.5 


0.7 


2.2 


0.7 


2.9 


1.4 


N-25 


N-2r 


N-39 


S-39 


N-39 


N-25 


2.4 


0.7 


3.2 


0.8 


4.0 


1.6 


N-18 


N-18 


N-26 


N-26 


N-26 


N-18 


3.0 


0.7 


3.5 


0.9 


4.4 


1.6 


N-13 


N-13 


N-15 


N-15 


N-15 


N-13 


3.8 


1.1 


4.7 


0.5 


5.2 


1.6 


N-9 


N-9 


N-12 


N-12 


N-12 


N'«9 


4.5 


0.5 


5.3 


0.9 


6.2 


1.5 


N-5 


N-5 


N-7 


N-7 


N-7 


N-5 



Figure A-6. MATH GAINS BETOEEN 1981 AND 1983 BY ETHNICITY. Mach Tocal ITBS 
mean grade equivalent scores are shown for scudencs retained ac 
the end of 1981-82 for spring 1981. 1982. and. 1983. One-year and 
two-year gains are also shown. Anglo scores include Oriental and 
American Indian sc'udencs. The 1981 score plus" the one-year gain 
does not necessarily total the 1932 score due co different sample 
sizes. 
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2. Once retained, students made slightly larger gains in reading 
than in math. 

3. Compared to 1979-80 and 1980-81 retainees, the 1981-82 retainees 
were more likely to gain .8 or more of a GE year for one year of 
instruction during ..he grade repeated. 

4. Anglo students tend to have slightly higher achievement in read- 
ing and math when retained compared to minority students. They 
also show slightly higher gains in reading at four of six grade 
levels in reading for the year retained. No systematic differ- 
ences were found between Anglo, Black, and Hispanic students in 
terms of math gains for the retention year. 

Evaluation Question Dl-6 . How much did LEP 1981-82 retainees gain between 
spring 1982 and spring 1983 compared to other retainees? 

LEP retainees overall gained about one month less in reading ^ on 
the a:oerage3 than retainees who were not LEP. However^ LEP 
retainees gained about one month more^ on the a:\}erage^ in math 
over one year. 

Reading 

LEP retainees start out one-two months behind other retainees in grade 
equivalent scores at the primary grades when they are retained. This dif- 
ference increases to five months at grade one and three months at grade two 
after retention. At grade three, both LEP and other retainees score at the 
3 3 GE level after retention. At the intermediate grades, the LEP retainees 
start out four to eight GE months lower when retained. The LEP. retainees 
gain one month more at grade four than the other retainees but less at 
grades five and six. 

Math 

LEP retainees have slightly lower scores when retained, on the average, 
except at grade two. Differences are smaller than in reading, and are 
within one or two GE months except at grade six (where the differenc is 
nine months based on a small sample) . 

The LEP retainees actually gain slightly more in math than other retainees 
except at grade four (one month more except at grade six) . Fourth-grade LEP 
retainees gain one month less than their counterparts. The two groups 
actually have fairly comparable achievement by the end of the retention 
year except at grade four (where LEP -etainees end up three months lower) . 
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DIFF. 



R E A 0 I 


N G 




LEP 






NON-LEP 




IN GAINS 


GRADE 


N 


82 


GAIN 


83 


N 


82 


GAIN 


83 




1 


41 


0.9 


0.6 


1.5 


274 


1.1 


0.9 


2.0 


0.3 


2 


35 


1.5 


0.9 


2.4 


121 


1.7 


1.0 


2.7 


0.1 


3 


16 


2.4 . 


0.9 


3.3 


83 


2.5 


0.8 


3.3 


-0.1 


4 


15 


2.3 


0.8 


3.1 


98 


3.1 


0.7 


3.8 


-0.1 


5 


7 


3.7 


0.6 


4.3 


85 


4.1 


0.9 


4.9 


0.3 


6 


4 


3.2 


0.1 


3.3 


25 


4.7 


0.6 


5.3 


0.5 


OVERALL 
MEANS 


1 X o 


1 7 


74 


2.44 


686 


2.16 


.87 


3.01 


0. 13 


MATH 






LEP 






NON-LEP 




DIFF. 

IN GAINS 


GRADE 


N 


82 


GAIN 


83 


N 


82 


GAIN 


83 




1 


65 


1.0 


0.7 


1.8 


2 80 


1.2 


0.6 


1.9 


-0.1 


2 


36 


2.1 


0.7 


2.8 


125 


2.1 


0.6 


2 . 8 


-0. 1 


3 


20 


2.9 


0.9 


3.7 


87 


2.0 


0.8 


3.8 


-0.1 


4 


17 


3.2 


0.4 


3.6 


103 


3.4 


0.5 


3.9 


0.1 


5 


6 


4.3 


0.8 


5.1 


91 


4.4 


0.7 


5.1 


-0.1 


6 


4 


4.0 


1.3 


5.3 


27 


4.9 


0.5 


5.4 


-0.8 


OVERALL 
MEAl-TS 


148 


1.99 


.71 


2.74 


713 


2.44 


0.62 


3.12 


-.09 



Figure A-7. GAINS FOR LEP AND NON--LEP STUDENTS IN READING AND MATH: 

1981-82 AND 1982-83. Spring. ITBS grade equivalent scores 
for Reading Total and Math Total are shown. LEP students 
include all those with a status code of 0, r-6, or 8. 
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.1 

2 



4 









R E 


A D I N 


G 










79-80 






80-81 






81-82 




80 


Gain 


81 


81 


Gain 


82 


82 


Gain 


83 


1.06 
N=129 


.79 


1.84 


1.04 

N=243 


.83 


1.87 


1.05 
N=315 


.85 


1.90 


1.64 

N='62 




2.48 


1.58 

N=116 ' 


.75 


2.33 


1.65 
N=156 


1.02 


2.67 


2.41 

XT— C C 


.78 


3.19 


2.46 

vi—O / 


.82 


3.28 


2.51 
N=99 


.82 


3.34 


3.20 
N=29 


.73 


3.92 


3.18 
N=66 


.74 


3.93 


3.00 

N=113' 


.75 . 


3.75 


4.25 
N=23 


.78 


5.03 


4.19 

N=53 


.84 


5.03 


4.03 
N=92 


.84 


4.87 


4.40 

N=10. 


.92 


5.32 


4.61 
N=16 


•72 


5.33 


4.48 
N=29 


.55 


5.03 



Figure A-8. ONE-YEAR GAINS IN READING FOR 1979«80, 1980-81, and 
1981-82 RETAINEE3. Students were recommended for 
retention at the end of each school year. ITBS . 
Reading Total mean grade equivalent scores are shown. 



MATH 

G 



R 
A 




79-80 






80-81 






81-82 




D 




















E 


80 


Gain 


81 


81 


Gain 


82 


82 


Gain 


83 




1.13 


.60 


1.74 


1.13 


.63 


1.76 


1.20 


.65 


1.84 


1 


N=123 






N=248 






N=345 






2 


2.03 
N=62 


.52 


2.55 


2.07 
N=125 


.47 


2.54 


2.13 
N=161 


.64 


2.77 


3 


2.70 
N=54 


.61 


3.31 


2.79 
N=91 


.74 


3.53 


3.01 
N=107 


.81 


3.82 




3.39 


.51 


3.91 


3.59 


.57 


4.16 


3.34 


.51 


3.84 


4 


N=31 






N=59 






N=120 






5 


4.56 


,55 


5.11 


4.48 


.64 


5.12 


4.37 


.72 


5.08 


N=22 ■ 






N=51 






N=97 






6 


5.02 


.80 


5.82 


4.83 


.91 


5.74 


4.79 


.64 


5.43 




N=10 






N=20 






N=31 







Figure A-9. ONE-YEAR GAINS IN MATH FOR 1979-80, 1980-81, AND 
1981-82 RETAINEES. Students were recommended for 
retention at the end of each school year. ITBS 
Math Total mean grade equivalent scores are shown. 
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Evaluation Question Dl'-7 > How do the achievement levels and gains in 
reading and math of 1981-82 retainees after one year compare to those of 
197^ -SO and 1980-81 retainees after one year? 

In reading across all grades, the 1981-82 retainees score about the same 
as the 1979-80 and 1980-81 retainees. However, patterns vary by grade. 

• There is a very slight upward trend in one-year gains (though 
probably not significant) at grades one, three, and five be- 
tween 1979-80 and 1981-82 retainees. Gains were all about .8 
of a GE year over a one-year period. 

• Second-grade gains for the 1981-82 retainees (1.0 years) were 
considerably higher than those of 1979-80 and 1980-81 retainees 
(about .8 GE years) . 

• Grade four one-year gains have remained fairly stable (about 
.75 GE years). 

• Grade six gains over one year were highest for 1979-80 retainees 
(.9 of a GE year) and lowest for the 1981-82 retainees C.55 of a 
GE year). The 1981-82 retainees gained almost .4 GE years less 
than the 1^79-80 retainees after one year. 

In math, the 1981-82 retainees Tnade slightly higher gains than the 1979-80 
and 1980-81 retainees at every grade but four and six. 

• The differences at grades one, two, three, and five between 1981-82 
retainees and 1979-80 retainees ranged from .05 of a GE year at 
grade one to .2 of a GE year at grade three. The size of gains 
ranged from .65 to .81 of a GE year. 

• Gains at grade six were smallest for those retained at the end of 
1980-81 C.64). Those retained at the end of 1979-80 and 1980-81 
in sixth grade gained .8 to .9 GE years in one year. 
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Evaluation Question Dl-8 ; How do the achievement levels and gains of 
1981-82 retained students compare to a group of similar students (matched 
on factors such as previous achievement gains, age, sex, ethnicity, special 
education status, LEP A and B status) after one year? 

A word of caution Is necessary before matched-group results- are discussed. 
While the matching program controls for a number of student characteristics, 
complete information is not available on factors which may impact retention 
decisions. The fact remains that the groups are different in one important 
way—one group was promoted and the other retained. Additional unknown 
factors may have been very important to teachers and principals in deciding 
who to retain. On the other hand, the fact that retention rates vary so 
widely across schools suggests that low achievers who would be retained in 
one school would not be in another. The matched groups still represent our 
best estimate of the progress retainees would have made if they had been 
promoted. 

The 1981-82 retainees gained less than the matched norvcetainees 
Mth simila:^ ahar act eristics. Gains were significantly different 
in math at every grade level and significantly different in read- 
ing at grades one, tuo, four, and six. Average growth %n math 
for retainees was .66 of a GE year; in reading, it was .89 of a 
GE year. 

Reading 

Overall, retainees gained .89 of a GE year for one year of instruction while 
the matched nonretainees gained 1.07 GE years. Thus, retainees gained about 
.18 months less over a one-year period. Figure A-10 shows mean grade equiva- 
lent scores and gains. 

Gains were significantly different in reading at grades one, two, four, and 
six. Retainees gained .9 of a GE year at grade one while matched students 
gained 1.03 GE years on the average. At grade two, retainees and matched 
Students gained 1.03 and 1.19 GE years, respectively. It should be pointed 
out that the retainees at these grades showed respectable gains for low 
achievers; the matched students simply gained more. The size of the grade 
two matched group gain seems slightly higher for low achievers. 

At grade four, retainees and matched low achievers gained .81 and 1.10 GE 
years, respectively (retainees gained almost three months less than matches) 
The grade six pattern is rather unusual in that the retainees gained con- 
siderably less than at any other grade level and the matched group gained 
considerably more. Although the matched group scores may be slightly in- 
flated, it seems likely that the difference in scores would still be sig- 
nificant. 
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Figure A-10. READING SCORES FOR 1981--82 RETAINEES AND MATCHES. Reading 
Total mean grade equivalent ITBS scores are shown. A * and 

indicate significant differences between groups at the 
.05 and the .01 level or better based on regression analyses, 
The 1981-82 retainees were recoimnended for retention at the 
end of the 1981--82 school year. 
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The relationship found between pre- and posttest scores was linear at five 
of the six grades (except at grade one). In cases of significant differ- 
ences in scores (at grades one, two, four, and six), the slopes were the 
same but intercepts varied. Retainees gained consistently less regard- 
less of pretest scores (see Attachment A-2) ; Attachment A-2 also shows 
the curvilinear plan for grade one. 

Gain sizes at grades two and six do suggest that the problems of poor 
measurement on pretest and/or posttest scores were not completely elimi- 
nated by adjustments made in the matching program this year. 

Last year, the 1980-81 retainees gained significantly less than matched 
nonretainees at three grade levels (2, 4, and 5). It is interesting to note 
that differences at grade three were not significant either year. Retainees 
from 1981-82 did seem to gain a little more than those from 1980-81. While 
1981-82 retainees gained about .9 of a GE year, 1980-81 retainees gained 
about .8 of a GE year after one year of instruction. It is unknown, whether 
this difference is significant. It does seem, however, that increased 
emphasis on special help for retainees this past year may have had some 
impact . 



Math 



In math, the differences between groups are larger and retainees gain less 
than in reading. Average gains for retainees were .66 of a GE year compared 
to 1 06 GE years for the matched students. Gains were significantly less 
for retainees at all grade level;, (see Figure A-11). Attachment A-2 shows 
the F values and line plots for grades one and two. At these two grades, 
differences between groups were not consistent across pretest scores. The 
retainees' rate' of gain drops sharply from low pretest scores to high pre- 
test scores. Those with low initial scores gain eight-nine months over the 
year, while those with high scores gain only about 4 or 4.5 months. The 
matched-group gains stay fairly even at grade two across pretest scores and 
drop only slightly (about one month) at grade one. These results are con 
sistent with the argument that those who were doing fairly well in math 
when retained suffer from the lack of presentation of new skills. 

Gains for the matched group are suspiciously high at grades two and six. 
However, the size of the retainee gains is so small that differences would 
probably still be significant even if matched gains were deflated. The 
large gains at these two grade levels do suggest that the problem of arti- " 
ficially low pretest scores for matched students was not completely eliminated 
with adjustments made this year in matching. These results closely match 
those found last year, where 1980-81 retainees also gained significantly 
less than matched students at every grade level. Gain sizes for the two 
groups of retainees were also similar; 80-81 and 81-82 retainees gained 

62 and .66 of a GE year over a one-year period, respectively. Since 
retainees seemed to gain about .8 of a GE year in math before retention, ^ 
these results do suggest that students' math skills do suffer from retention. 
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Figure A-11. 



MATH SCORES FOR 1981-82 RETAINEES AND MATCHES. Math Total 
mean grade equivalent ITBS scores are shown. A * and 
indicate significant differences between groups at the .05 
and the .01 level or better based on regression analyses. 
The 1981-82 retainees were recommended for retention at 
the end of the 1981-82 school year. 
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Evaluation Question Dl-9 ; How does the average achievement of the 1981-82- 
retainees and the matched group compare to the average for all AISD students 
in the same grade? 

In terms of 1982-83 ITBS reading scores, retainees score below average at 
every grade level even after retention. The difference increases from .21 ^ 
of a grade equivalent year at grade one to 2.03 grade equivalent years at 
grade six. Second graders score .47 of a GE year below the AISD average, 
third graders .73 of a GE year, and fourth and fifth graders 1.24 and 1.21 
of a GE year below average (see Figure A-10) . 

The matched students score a little higher than retainees in GE's overall, 
but are further away from the average for their classmates. Since they 
were promoted, they must meet the higher standard of their same-age class- 
mates. These promoted low achievers score 1.06 (at grade two) to 2.22 (at 
grade six) GE years below their classmates, with increasing differences at 
each grade level. 

In math, retainees scored .09 (at grade one) to 1.7 (at grade six) GE years 
behind the average for their younger classmates at the end of the year 
retained (see Figure A-11). Second and third graders score .23-. 25 GE 
years below the average for their grade, and fourth and fifth graders 
score 1.06 to .94 GE years below their grade level. Thus, primary-grade 
retainees score closer to their younger classmates than do intermediate- 
level retainees. 

The matched group of low' achievers who were promoted again scored higher in 
absolute terms than the retainees, but were further behind their same-age 
classir-tes. The difference increased from .67 GE years at grade two to 
1.77 G:. years at grade six. 

Evaluation Question Dl-lO t How does the achievement of 1980-81 retainees 
and a matched group compare after two years? 

Students retained at the end of 1980-81 repeated a grade in 1981-82 and 
completed the subsequent grade in 1982-83. This group was retained d^^^ng 
the transition year when the new policy had been published but not officially 
adopted. 

Regression analyses tested whether there was any difference in gains after 
two years between those retained and those with similar characteristics 
who were promoted. Comparisons were limited to grades one-four due to 
small sample sizes at grades five and six (see Figures A-12 and A-13 and 
Attachment A-3) . 

Last year's one-year followup showed retainees gaining significantly less 
in reading at grades two and four and significantly less in math at grades 
one, two, and four. After two years, regression analyses revealed the 
following: 
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• Retainees gained significantly less than nonretainees over 
the two-year period at every grade (1-4) and in both reading 
and math. 

• Differences were smallest at grade three in reading (retainees 
gained .12 GE years less over the two-year period). However, 
third-grade retainees gained .53 years less in math over two 
years compared to matched student's. 

• Retainees gained .37 (in reading at grade two) to .69 (in 
math at grade two) grade equivalent years less than the non- 
retainees with similar characteristics after two years. 

Attachment A-3 shows the significance values for all F tests and the nature 
of the relationships between pre- and posttest scores for the groups. Four 
cases of curvilinear and four cases of linear relationships were found. 
In most cases, retainees consistently gained less than nonretain^xi matches 
regardless of pretest scores. Line plots for grades one and three in read- 
ing and grades one and two in math are also included in attachment A-3 
because of .the more unusual nature of the relationships. 

At grade one in reading, gains for low pretest scores for 
both groups are larger than for those with high pretests. 
Up to pretest scores of about .7, all students gain up to 
about the same level (2.2 GE for retainees and 2.9 GE for 
matched students). Gains for matched students are con- 
siderably larger than for retainees at all pretest levels. 

• At grade three, retainees gain a little more than matches in 
reading up to pretest levels of about 2.1 GE years. The trend 
is reversed from there on, with matched students gaining more. 
The difference between groups is fairly small. 

• In math at grade 1, retainees consistently gain less than matched 
students. Retainees with low pretest scores show considerably higher 
gains than those with high pretest scores (.9 versus .4 GE years). 

• In math at grade two, retainee gains drop off slightly with 
higher pretest scores, but remain at reasonable levels (they 
drop from gains of about 1.3 to 1.0 JiJE years). Matched stu- 
dents show good gains which increase across pretest scores. 
They gain about 2 to 2.3 GE years depending on pretest scores. 

Mean grade equivalent scores and gains in reading and math for 1980-81, 
1981-82, and 1982-83 are shown in Fi^gures A-12 and A-13. Examination of 
these figures reveals some interesting patterns of changes in scores over 
the two-year period. 

• In reading, the size of the gains made for retainees while they 
were repeating a grade were larger than those once they were 
promoted at every grade level except five. The comparison group 
showed losses at every grade but one and six. 
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• In math, gains usually improved for retainees once they 
were again promoted (at every grade but three) . Compari- 
son students showed smaller gains at four grades, the 
same gains at one grade, and higher gains at one grade. 

This pattern suggests that retainees' math performance improves because 
they are being presented with more new material. In reading, however, 
retainees seem to bog down and be unable to keep up the same gains 
(perhaps precisely because of new and more difficult material). 

Control students show smaller gains between 1981-82 and 1982-83 thanl for 
the previous year in four of six cases in both subject areas. This at 
least suggests that gains at some grades for the first year (especially 
grades two and four) may have been slightly inflated by students with 
artificially low pretest scores. This problem was considered in the 
1981-82 retainee matched program. Two-year gains should balance this, 
problem somewhat, but differences in gains between the groups still could 
be inflated somewhat. 
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Figure A-12. READING TOTAL ITBS SCORES FOR 1980-81 RETAINEES AND 
MATCHES. Mean grade equivalent scores and gains for 

1980- 81, 1981-82, and 1982-83 are shown. A * and ** 
indicate significant differences between groups at the 
.05 and .01 level, respectively, based on regression 
analyses. The 1980-81 retainees were recommended for 
retention at the end of 1980-81, repeated the grade in 

1981- 82, and were promoted in 1982-83- 
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Figure A-13. MATH TOTAL ITBS SCORES FOR 1980-81 RETAINEES AND MATCHES. 

Mean grade equivalent scores and gains for 1980-81, 1981-82, 
and 1982-83 are shown. A * and ** indicate significant dif- 
ferences between groups at the .05 and .01 level, respectively, 
based on regression analyses. Regression analyses were done 
only at~'^ades one-four. The 1980-81 retainees were recommended 
for retention at the end of 1980-81, repeated the grade in 1981- 
82, and were promoted in 1982-83- 
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Evaluation Question Dl-11 : How does the achievement of students retained 
as first and second graders in 1979-80 and a matched group compare after 
three years? 

Mean grade equivalent scores in reading and math are shown in Figures A-14 
and A-15 for grades one-six. Regression analyses were done at grades one 
and two using Reading Total and Math Total scores from 1979-80 and 1982-83 
Attachment A-4 shows F values and a line plot for grade one in reading. 

At grade one, a significant difference was found in reading (p<.001) and 
math (p<.03) between the retainees and matched low achievers. Retainees 
gained about 2.27 years over a three-year period, six months less than 
the 2.88 GE years gained by matched low achievers. In reading at grade 
one, gains are fairly even regardless of pretest scores up to a level of 
.66 GE year, drop slightly from .66-1.38, and then increase slightly for 
the highest pretest scores. 

At grade two, the matched group gained more than the retainees in math but 
not in reading over three years. In math, retainees gained 1.83 years com 
pared to 2.48 years for the matched students with similar characteristics 
(six months' difference). In reading, both groups gained 2.35 GE years, 
an average of .78 GE years per year of instruction. 

The relationship between pretest and posttest scores was linear in math 
and curvilinear in reading. All three cases of significant differences 
revealed parallel lines with different intercepts. Retainees consistently 
gained less than matched low achievers across all pretest scores. Attach- 
ment A-4 shows correlations between pre- and posttest variables and F 
ratios. 
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Figure A-14, 



READING TOTAL ITBS SCORES POR 1979-80 RETAINEES AND MATCHES. 
Mean grade equivalent scores for 1979-80 through 1982-83 are 
shown. Regression analyses were done at grades one and two 
to compare three-year gains. One * and two ** indicate sig- 
nificant differences between groups at the .05 and .01 levels, 
respectively. The 1979-80 retainees were recommended for 
retention in the spring of 1980. 
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Figure A-15. MATH TOTAL ITBS SCORES FOR 1979-80 RETAINEES AND MATCHES. . 

Mean grade equivalent scores and gains for 1979-80 through 
1982-83 are shown. A * and ** indicate significant differ- 
ences between groups at the .05 and .01 level, respectively, 
. based on regression analyses. Regression analyses were done 
only at grades one and two. Analyses were done to compare 
three-year gains only at grades one and two. The 1979-80 
retainees were recommended for retention in the spring of 
1980. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOLLQWUT 

Decision Question D2 : How effective have efforts been directed towards 
retainees? Should they be continued and/or modified? 

Evaluation Question D2-4 : How did the achievement of retainees 
who did and did not attend siiimner school compare on emphasized 
math and reading skills? 

Because 1981-82 retainees who attended summer school seemed to show better 
reading and math skills in the fall but 1980-81 retainees did not, analyses 
were done separately for the two groups, tn reading. Vocabulary scores 
were examined at grade one through six as the skills emphasized. Math 
skills emphasized were those tested by Math Problems and Math Concepts on 
the ITBS. 

1981-82 Retainees 

Reading : Five regression analyses in reading revealed no significant 
differences between 1981-82 retainees who attended summer school and those 
who did not. A linear relationship was found between pre- and posttest 
scores. The gains of 1981-82 retainees who attended summer school ranged 
in size from .49 (at grade four) to 1,17 (at grade six) GE years. Third- 
and fourth-grade gains were considerably smaller than those made at the - 
other grade levels. 

Math. No significant differences were found in math problem solving skills 
based on ITBS scores. Gains for retainees who attended summer school 
ranged from .52 (at grade four) to 1.04 (at grade three) grade equivalent 
years (see Figure A- 17).. 

Two significant differences in favor of retainees who attended summer 
school were found in Math Concepts. .On the average, retainees who attended 
summer school after repeating second grade gained about .87 GE years com- 
pared to ,74 GE years for those who did not. For students with low pre- 
test scores, retainees who attended summer school showed better gains than 
those who did not. At grade five/six, xetainees who attended summer school 
gained .53 GE years "compared to .52 GE years for those who did not (see 
Figure A-18). ' Retainees who attended summer school with higher pretest 
scores showed better gains than those who did not attend. Both the slopes 
and intercepts for the two groups at grades two and four differed. Line 
plots are shown in Attachment A-5. A linear relationship was found between 
pre- and posttest scores in both math concepts and problem solving. 
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Math Computation was not emphasized during summer school but scores are 
shown in Figure A-19 for informational purposes. Retainees who attended 
summer school at grades one, two, and three appeared to have slightly 
higher (one to two months) mean GE scores than those who did not. These 
may or may not be sigxiificant differences. Students who attended summer 
school gained about .67 GE years overall in Math Computation while those 
who did not gained about .61 GE years. 
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Figure A-16. READING ITBS" SCORES l^OR 1981-82 RETAINEES. Mean grade equivalent 5 i 

scores for students taking the 1978 version of the HBS (Form 7) ^ 
are shown. The top half shows information for 1981-82 retalnees 
" (retained in spring 1982) who attended summer school; the bottom 

ERiC l half focuses on those who.didnot.attend. SSP? refers to 'the 

™" Suiiinier School Pilot Project. 
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Figure A-17. MATH PROBLEM-SOLVING SCORES FOR 1981-82 RETAINEES. Mean grade equivalent 
scores on tlie 1978 ITBS Form 7 are shown for those, who attended and did 
not attend summer school. 
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Figure A-18. MATH CONCEPTS SCORES EOR 1981-82 RETAINEES. Mean CE scores on the ITBS (1978 Form 7) 
are .shown for those attending and not attending summer school. , 
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Figure A-19. MATH COMPUTATION ITBS SCORES. Mean grade equivalent scores for students taking 
Form 7 of the ITBS (normed in 1978). Scores for retainees attending and not 



iCtendlug summer school are shown. 
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1980-81 Retainees 

Regression analyses for the skills emphasized were also run for the 1980-81 
retainees who did and did not attend summer school. Analyses were carried 
out for grades one, two, and three-five combined. None of the 1980-81 
retainees who had scores available were in the sixth gradt. 

No significant differences were found in either reading or math between 
the groups. All sample sizes were small (6 to 33 per group) so gains 
varied widely by grade. Scores are shown in Figures A-20 through A-23. 
The chart below shows the range of mean gains made by those who did and did 
not attend summer school who were retained at the end of the 1980-81 school 
year . 





1980-81 RETAINEES- 
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.60-1.12 




.23-1.20 



Summary . 

Overall, the summer session appeared to have little long-term impact on stu- 
dent achievement—at least as measured by the ITBS. There is some indicatio 
that math concepts skills were improved slightly.. Since 1981-82 retainees 
who attended summer school did appear to have better skills than those who 
did not based on teacher judgements in the fall, it may be that .this advan- 
tage was largely lost during the year. Five weeks may not be long enough to 
have an impact on long-term achievement, or the ITBS subtests chosen may not 
have matched the curriculum closely enough to be sensitive to the change. 
The impact on math concepts may reflect the greater time spent on math rela- 
tive to the regular school year per day. Reading scores also tended ^to be 
somewhat lower initially, which could have made it a little more difficult 
for teachers to impact skills in five weeks. Reading is generally more dif- 
ficult to remediate based on AISD's high school tutorial classes. 
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SU[1TEST(S): Reading Coinprehenslop. Grades 2-6 Attend Suinnier School 
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Figure A-20. MATH CONCEPTS SCORES FOR 1980-81 RETAINEES. Mean GE scores on Form 7 of 
the ITBS (1978) for those attending and not attending summer school are 
shown. 
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Figure A-21. MATH PROBLEM-SOLVING SCORES FOR 1980-81 RETAINEES ON THE ITBS FOR THOSE ATTENDING AND 
NOT AHENDINC SUMMER SCHOOL. Form 7 of the ITBS.normed in 1978 was given in April of 
both years. Mean grade equivalent scores are shown. 
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SllltJFCr AND SIIIITEST(S): MaLh Concep ts • mm ^980-81 Retalnees Attended Sun imer School 

vmlm pItest mrm m{?i gain m (iE'scoi iis I items, on f~ 

am n USANCE NliANGE PRE/POST HEAN (IE SIJ RANGE' '^AINS LEVEL SUBTEST Wg- 

1 33 • 1.89 2.55 .80^ .65 .51 -.6 to +1.8 7 3 3 ns 

2 20 2.09 3.21 ■ .^9 1.12 .68 -.7 to +2.2 8 36 ns 

3 " ^'^^ 3.71 .73 (3-5) .60 .82 -.5 to il.9 9 28 ns . 
(, ^.57 5.53 .^J7 .73 -.1 to +1.9 10 32 «s 

6 ^.95 5.57 .62 1 .08 -.6 to +2.3 U 37 m 

73 



- 1982'SSPP " PRETEST POSTTEST {;ORR(r) GAIN CAIN CE SCORE ITBS llTEMS ON 

CRADE n HEAN GE HEAN GE PRE/POST HEAN GE SD RANGE-GAINS LEVEL SUBTEST 

, 33 1.78 2.64 .58 .86 ' .57 - .3 to +2.2 7 33__ 

20 2./i7 3.18 ■ .3 9 .71 .75 - .5 to +2.5 8 36__ 

,j H 3.16 /i.36 .55 (3-5)U0 .69 ' .3 to +2.6 9 28' 

6 4.53 4.77 .23 1.01 - .8 to +2.1 10 32 

^ 6 4.40 5.45 1.05 .83 -.2 to +2.1 11 37^ 

Figure A-22. MATH CONCEPTS SCORES FOR 1980-01 RETAINEES. Mean GE scores on Form 7 of tli 
ITllS (1978) for those attending and not attending suniincr school are shown. 
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SiIIill'CT AND SUBTEST(S): Math Computation (jKOUP; 80-81 Retainees Attended Summer School 



1982 SSPP 
CItADE 


11 


PRETEST 
HEAN CE 


POSTTEST 
HEAN GE 


CORR(r) GAIN 
PRE/ POST HEAN GE 


CAIN 
SD 


GE SCORE 
RANGE-GAINS 


ITBS 
LEVEL 


// ITEMS ON 

CMIITPCT 
DULIll!.bI 


1 


.33 


2.04 


2.82 


.78 


.62 


- .3 to +2.7 


7 


26' 


2 


18 


2.61 


3.A8 


.87 


.63 


- .2 to +2.1 
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28 
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8 


oil. 


4.29 


CO 
, 'JO 


1 AC 

I.Ud 


- .y to +1./ 
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jJ 


'1 
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5.05 


5.35 


.30 


.81 


-.6 to +1.3 


10 


42 


5 


6 


4.95 


6.45 


1.50 


.82 


-.6 to +2.8 


11 


45 



08 
Is) 

N) 
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HIIIIKCT AND SIIIJTEST(S): Math Computation CROUP: Not Attend Summer School 



1982 Si;PP 
GRADE 


n 


PRETEST 
HEAN CE 


POSTTEST 
MEAN GE 


CORR(r) GAIN 
PRE/POST HEAN GE 


GAIN 
SD 


CE SCORE 
RANGE-GAINS 


ITBS ■ 
LEVEL 


1 ITEMS ON 
SUBTEST 


1 


33 


2.01 


2.79 


.78 




..3 to +1.8 


7 


26 


2 


18 


■ 2.87 


3.40 


.53 


.56 


-1.2 to +1.5 


8 


28 


3 ' 


8 


3.69 


4.33 


.64 


.77 


-1.1 to +1.3 


9 


39 


4 


6 


4.68 


5.65 


.97 


.77 


.1 to +1.9 


10 


42 


5 . 


6 


4.95 


5.80 


.85 


.63 


.2 to +1.7 


11 


45 



Figure A-23. HATH COMPUTATION SCORES FOR 1980-81 RKTAINEES. Mean GE scores on Form 7 of the 
ITBS (1978) for those attending ;ind not attending suniinraer school are shown. 
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Reading Objective 



As of April 1983, retainees participating in the 1982 summer school will 
show higher achievement in reading areas emphasized than will retainees 
who did not participate based on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) . 

This objective was not met. Retainees who attended sunnner school did not 
show higher achievement in reading skills emphasized compared to those who 
did not based on spring 1982 and 1983 ITBS scores. 

Math Objective 

As of April 1983, retainees participating in the 1982 summer school will 
show higher achievement in math areas emphasized than will retainees who 
did not participate based on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS). 

Retainees who attended summer school scored -higher than those who did not 
in Math Concepts at grades two and five-six. They did not score higher in 
Math Concepts at grades one, three, and four. 

Retainees who attended summer school did not show significantly higher 
achievement in Math Problem Solving than those who did not at any of the 
grade levels. 

Spanish Reading 

It was hoped that the summer school would improve LEP participants' 
ability to read in Spanish,, This was difficult to measure for several 
reasons: 

• The Prueba de Lectura, a Spanish Reading test, is given 
each spring but only to students in grades two through, 
six. 

• Only nine of the 39 LEP sunmer school participants had 
pre- .and posttest scores, 

• Any gains made by the summer school participants from 
spring to spring are probably due to a combination of 
summer school and regular school-year instruction. 

• A good comparison group is not available, in that scores 
are only reported for all students tested each, year at 
each, grade. Scores are not reported on a pre- and post- 
test basis. Also, scores are reported separately for 
those LE? students who did and who did not receive 
Spanish instruction during the year. It is not known 
whether the summer • school participants received this 
instruction or not during the regular school year. 

Given these precautions, the best comparison available seems to be that 
of LEP Slimmer school students* versus Spanish-dominant students who 
received Spanish instruction during the regular school year. 
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GRADE 81-82 • 82-83 

82 AND 83 



2 - 
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SS (N = 


4) 


• 35.5 
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61.7 (N = 32) 


70.2 


(N=22) 
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6 


SS (N = 


1) 


71 
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All 




69.6 (N = 15) 


72.1 


(N=18) 


Total 


(Mean) 




51.25 


66.9 












59.95 


68.4 





Figure A-24. PRUEBA DE LECTURA SCORES FOR 1981-82 AND 1982-83. 

Raw scores are shown for those attending summer 
school with pre- and posttest scores (SS) and all 
those receiving Spanish instruction during the 
regular school year (All) . 

Although extreme caution must be taken in interpreting these scores, this 
information overall suggests that LEP students in summer school scored 
closer to average after the program. The only grade at which this pattern 
does not hold is for those in grade three in 1982-83. 

LEP Reading; and Math 

No formal objective was set for English reading ability, but the general 
questions of interest were: What were the average GE scores of retainees 
in suizmer school in April 1982 and April 1983? How did they compare to 
those of all LEP retainees? Was there an increase in the number of these 
students able to take the ITBS in 1983 compared to 1982? 

There were three classes of LEP A and B students in the program. Reading^ 
for these students was a separate curriculum for Spanish reading and English 
as a Second. Language. Math for Everyone (in English) and the rest of the 
regular math program were used. One bilingual teacher taught both reading 
and math to the students and helped the children by telling them what the 
English directions were in Spanish. One class operated basically at the 
kindergarten level, one at grade one, and one at an intermediate level 
(grades four - six) . 

Very few students had Reading Total and Math Total scores on a pre- and 
posttest basis, but those that are available are shewn in Figure A-25. 
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It is difficult to compare these scores to those of all LEP students by 
grade since summer school grade assignments did not necessarily match 
regular school year assignments. However, a look at overall scores 
across grades suggests that: 

• LEP students who attended simmier school scored below the 
average for all LEP retainees in spring 1982. 

• Summer School LEP students still score below the LEP 
retainee average ir 1963, but close the gap somewhat in the 
reading area (but no- iii te \th) , 
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Figure A- 25. 
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One final measure of improved English skills was the ability of these 
students to take tb.^s ITBS. Teachers have the option of exempting stu- 
dents from takir.g tihe ITBS after they have attempted one subtest 
(usually in math) if they feel the students* command of English is not 
great enough to handle the remaining tests. A check was made to see 
how many valid 5f.ores were available for these students in reading. 
Overall, theri vas an increase from 10 students with 1981-82 scores to 
23 students wi'r..^ 1982--83 scores. Thus, it appears that these students did 
show some improvement in their command of the English language. How much 
of this imprr-^rement is due to summer school is impossible to say. 

Evaluation Q^i estion D2-5 : Did the achievement of summer school retainees 
who received ^.ome visits, phone calls to former teachers, or no extra 
contacts differ on skills emphasized? 

Before summer school began, teachers called the former teachers of about 
half of the .students and visited the homes of about one^fourth of the stu- 
dents. Tht:.Sv? groups w^re randomly selected, so some students fell in both 
groups. About one fou:-^',h had no contacts made. The home visits and phone 
calls to former teacb-^^rs wete designed to give the summer teacher more 
information about tne :^.tudents* needs and interests and build rapport with 
the homes. 

Teachers reporter' completing about two thirds of the randomly assigTn.ed 
phone calls and So'^ of the assigned home visits. Incomplete calls or 
home visits were included in the group receiving "neither" contact. 

Figures 'a~28 and A-27 show the reading and math scores of summer school 
students in cha areas emphasized. 

In 1 e.-^x-'Iiu^, students whose teachers both called former teachers and visited 
the hon^' seemed to show better gains at grades 1, 3, and 5/6. Those receiv- 
ing ;^;sc home visits showed the best gains at grade n^70 and those receiving 
just :;hone calls gained the most at grade four. The group which had no con- 
tacts did not' show tha best gains in any case. 

In math concepts, students who had both a home visit and call to the former 
teacher showed the best gains at grades 1, 2, and 5/6. Those receiving just 
aoTTfe visits and those receiving no visit or call made the best gains at 
giiade A, while those receiving no, visit or call showed the best gains at 
grade 3. In math problem solving, those receiving home visits showed the 
besu gains at grades two and three, those whose former teachers were called 
did h-st at grade onej those receiving home visits or both did best at 
grade four, and those receiving both did best at grade 5/6. 

Thus, those students for whom teachers had additional information did seem 
to make slightly larger gains in reading and math. A phone call to the 
former teacher and a home visit seemed to have the most impact (eight 
cases), followed by home visits only (five cases), and phone calls only 
(two cases). There were only two cases in which the group for which the 
teachers had no advance information did as well or better than the other 
groups . 



VOCABULARY (1ST) AND IIBADING COMPREHENSION 



GRADE HOME VISITS PHONE CALLS BOTH NEITHER 



1 (V) 


N 82 Gains 83 


N 82 Gains 83 


N 82 Gains 83 


N 82 Gains 83 


63 1.04 .86 1.90 


13 1.06 .95 2.02 


10 .93 1.12 2.05 


105 1.18 .85 2.03 


2(RC) 


37 1.87 .97 .2.85 


U 1.80 .91 2.71- 


6 1.78 .90 2.68 


89 2.02 .83 2.85 


3(kC) 


35 2.92 .70 3.62 


8 2.58 M 3.05 


8 3.34 .79 4.13 


39 2.70 .54 3.24 


m) 


32 3./i3 .73 Lll 


11 2.85 .88 3.74 


5 3.72 .20 3.92 


54 ' 3.47 .60 4.06 


5 & 
6(RC) 


35 l\M .83 5.23 


7 4.31 M 4.76 


9 4.63 1.02 5.66 

1 


90 4.22 .92 5.14 



Figure A-26. READING SCORES FOR THOSE RECEIVING CONTACT BEFORE SUMMER SCHOOL. ITBS mean grade 
equivalent scores are shown for the residing areas emphasized in summer school- 
vocabulary (V) at grade 1 and reading comprehension (RC) at grades 2-6. 
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Fl...rc A-27 MATH CONCKl'TS AND HATH I'KOIH.EH SOLVING SCORlvS FOR THOSE RECEIVING CONTACT BEFORE .SUHHEK 
SCHOOL. ITIIS mt'an Bro.le «.|ulvalent acmes In mail, concopia are sliowii. 
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Evaluation Question D2-5 : Did the achievement of summer school students 
who received follow-up activities in the mail differ from other students 
on skills emphasized? 

Follow-up activities were designed to provide additional practice in reading 
and math for summer school retainees for the rest of the summer. Classes 
were randomly assigned to receive a general or specific form of followup to 
allow comparisons of effectiveness. 

In reading, the "general" follow-up group received a letter giving general 
ideas on how to help the child with reading the rest of the summer. The^ 
"structured" group received this letter plus five weekly fun reading activi- 
ties for parents to work on with their children. In math, all students were 
allow^.d to take home their workbooks. The "general" follow-up group received 
a letter on the last day of class indicating recommended activities in spe- 
cific areas to work on in the workbook. The "structured" group received 
this letter plus five weekly letters with specific instructions for workbook 
pages to work on. 

It should be noted that all students were assigned to a group but about one- 
third of the' parents said they* had received no follow-up information in at 
least one area. Since parent so.rveys were anonymous, the groupings shown 
in Figure A-23 are based on those assigned to receive suructured or general 
followup. The fact that some parents reported that they had not received 
the materials must be considered in interpreting resulcs. 

Parent survey results indicated that those who received specific followup 
in math were more likely to complete workbook pages than those who received 
general or no followup. 
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Figure A-28 shows the mean grade equivalent scores in reading areas emphasized 
in summer school for those assi^ed to receive geiieral and specific followup. 



Grade 
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49 


2.77 
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41 
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56 
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4.30 
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3.13 
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77 
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Figure A-28. IT3S READING SCORES FOR SUMMER SCHOOL RETAINEES 

RECEIVING STRUCTURED AND GENERAL FOLLOWLT ACTIVI- 
TIES. Mean grade equivalent scores are shown for 
areas emphasized in the summer program — vocabulary 
at grade 1 (V) and reading comprehension (RC) at 
grades 2-6. Fifth and sixth graders used the same 
materials and were often in the same classrooms. 



Gains for the two groups appear to be quite similar except at grade 3 where 
the general follo^^p group appeared to gain more. Thus, those who received 
structured followup activities for five weeks did not appear to gain any 
more than the other students in the reading areas emphasized. 
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Figure A-29. ITBS MATH SCORES FOR SUMMER SCHOOL RETAINERS RECEIVING 
GENERAL AM) SPECIFIC FOLLOWUP. Mean grade equivalent 
scores are shown for the two areas emphasized in the 
summer program. 



As these charts reveal, gains in math problem solving vere^ similar for r.he two 
groups at grades one and two, greater for the general group at grade three, and. 
greater for the specific followup group at grades four and five/six. In math 
concepts, gains were similar for the two groups ac all grade levels. 
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Decision Question D3 ; Can students who will benefit from retention be 
identified? 

\ 

Evaluation Question D3-1 : What characteristics of students who 
benefit from retention can be identified? 

Results of the discriminant analyses are discussed in Appendix I of this 
report. 
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Attachment A-1 



CASE2 

Variables 

U = Unit vector 

1 = posttest 

2 = pretest 

3 = pretest if group 1; 0, otherwise 
A - pretest if group 2; 0, otherwise 

5 = pretest squared (variable 2 squared) 

6 = variable 3 squared 

7 = variable A squared 

8 = 1 if group 1; 0, otherwise 

9 = 1 if group 2; 0, otherwise 



Models 



Model 1 l=U+3+ 4 +6+7+8+9 



Model 2 l=U+3+4+5+8+9 



Model 3 l=U+2+5+8+9 



Model 4 l=U+2+5 



Model 5 l=U+3+4+8+9 



Model 6 1=U +2+8+9 



Model 7 1 = U + 2 



Conunents 

Allows independent curvilinear 
regression lines . 

o 

Requires quadratic component 
of lines to be equal for each 
group. Intercepts may differ. 

Requires parallel curvilinear 
regression lines. Intercepts 
may differ. 

Requires parallel curv:ilinear 
regression lines with common 
intercept. 

Allows independent (different) 
linear (straight line) regression 
lines. 

Requires common linear slopes; 
and intercepts may differ. 

Requires comincn linear slopes 
and common intercepts. 
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Attachment A-2 
(Page 1 of A) 



81-82 Retainee Followup — One Year 
Reading Total 81-82 to 82-83 



Overall 



Correlation Linear or . p 
Pre/Post Curvilinear /Value Model 

.89 L 0.0000 Accept Model 3 — same slopes, 

different intercepts . Rets 
two months lower 



..37 C <001 Accept Model 3 — same slopes, 

diff. intercepts. Rets.-. 16 
months 

.64 L .02 • Accept Model 6 — same slope, 

diff. intercepts. Rets. -.16 GE 



years lower 



3 .72 L ns 



4 .79 L .001 Accept Model 6 — same slopes, 

different intercepts. Rets. .29 



GE years lower 



5 .80 L ns 



5 .82 L .002 Accept Model 6 — same slope, diff. 

intercepts. Rets. .70 GE years 



lower 



Math Total 



1 .54 L .03 Accept Model 5 — slopes and inter- 

cepts vary. Lines intersect. 
Rets. .36 GE years lower. 

2 .52 L .03 Accept Model 5 — intersecting lines. 

Rets. .54 GE years lower. 

3 .73 L .02 Accept Model 6 — same slope, diff. 

intercepts. Rets. .15 GE year lower. 

4 .69 L .0007 Accept 6~different inter- :pts. 

Rets. .41 GE year behind. 

5 .78 L .001 Accept 6. Different int repts. 

Rets. .29 GE years behiuu. 

6 .72 L .0001 Accept 6. Different intercepts. 

Rets. .76 GE years behind. 



So 
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HI1TH TOTAL CBflDE EQUIVALENTS 4-82 
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Attachment A-3 
(Page 1 of 5) 



80-81 Retainee two-year Followup ; Reading Total 



Correla- Linear or P 

tion Curvilinear Value Model 

,27 C .0000 Accept Model 3. Same slope — different 

intercept. Rets, .52 GE yrs. behind, 

,55 L .0007 Accept Model 6, Same slope different 

intercepts. Rets. .37 GE years behind, 

.70 C .05 Accept Mo'^ ^ 2 — different slopes and 

intercepts ^ret, ,12 behind). 

,72 C .04 Accept Model 3 — same slope, different 

intercepts,. Rets, .40 GE years behind, 



80-81 Retainee two-year Followup: Math Total 

,48 L .04 Lines intersect (slopes and intercepts 

differ). Accept full model 5), 
Rets, .62 mos lower. 

^57 : .04 Regression lines intersect — MOdel 5. 

Retainees ,69 GE years lower. 

^53 c ,0003 Accept Model 3~Parallel curvilinear 

lines with different intercepts (Ret. 
.53 years behind), 

,67 L .001 Accept Model 6. Parallel lines with 

different intercepts. Ret, .55 years 
behind. 
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Attachment A-4 
(Page 1 of 2) 



79-80 Retainees Three-Year Followup Reading Total 

Ccrrela- Linear or F 
Grade tion Curvilinear Sig. Model 

1 .36 C .001 Accept Model 3~parallel 

lines but different itner- 
cepts. Rets, -61 months 
behind. 

2 .53 C ns Model 4~same slopes and 

intercepts. 



79-80 Retainees Three-Year Followup Math Total 

.47 L .03 Accept Model 6. — parallel 

lines, different intercepts. 
Retainees gain .3 GE years less 

-58 L .001 , Accept Model 6~parallel 

lines with different intercepts 
Retainees gain .65 GE years les 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Retention Files 

Briaf description of the data file: This collection 'of data files contains descriptive 
infonsation (school, grade, sex, ethnicity, LEP status, Special Education status, ITBS 
Reading and Math total scores, free lunch status) on retainees, Files exist for those 
retained at the end of 1979-80, 1980-81, and 1982-83. Separate files also exist for 
retainees attending sunimer school in 1982 and 1983 and for those matched vith nonretainee 
low achievers for comparisons of achievement* 

Which students or other individuals are included on the file? 

The files created each June-dinclude all students recommended for retention by the schools. 
Matched achievement files only include those who were actually retained — thosfi with 
the same grade level listed on the ITBS records r^o years ia a row. 

' o * 

How often is information on the file added, deleted, or updated? 

Schools send in lists of students to be retained each spring. When the files are to 
bemused, current retention status is generally verified based on the Student Master 
File or ITBS files to see if any students were promoted since spring. 



Who is responsible for changing or adding information to the file? 
ORE programmer for District Priorities. 



How was the information contained on the file gathered? 

Prior to 1981-82, schools sent in hand-vritten lists of students to be retained along 
with their grade level and identification numbers. Starting in 1981-82, Data Services 
sent each school a complete list of students and asked them to cross through the nanes 
of retainees. These are due in one week aftP'.r school ends. 

Are there problems with the information on the file that may 
affect the validity of the data? 

None that are known. 



'^hat data are available concerning the accuracy and reliability of 
the i^formation on the fite? 

School records. Student Master File records, and ITBS records can be used to verify 
accuracy. 

Are there normative or historical data available for interpreting 
the results? 

Retention files are available for 1979-80, 1930-81, 1981-82, and 



Brief description of the file layout: 

rile layouts vary. The files of recoomended retainees have had a standard layout for 
1981-32 and 1982-83 (see Attachment B-1). Other formats can be found in the District 
Priorities programmer's notebook. Key fiift names include: 

• 1979-80 Retainee File EDPRTM80 • 1931-82 Retainee File EDPRTN82 

• 1980-81 Retainee File EDPRTN81 • 1982 Summer School File FDPSUMS2 
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Purpose 

Retention files were used as an information source for the followin 
decision and evaluation questions in the retention/promotion design 

Decjision Question Dl . What effects has the District policy on 
retlention/promotion had on achievement? on retention rates? 
Shcjuld the District policy be altered? 

Evaluation Question Dl~l . What is the overall rate 
of retention for grades K-6 for 1982-83? How does 
this compare to 1979-80, 1980-81 and 1981-82? 

Evaluation Question Dl-2 . In terms of 1982-83 enroll- 
ment, what are the retention rates by grade level, 
school, and ethnicity? How do these rates compare 
to previous years? 

Evaluation Question Dl-3 . IThat are the characteristics 
of those retained in terms o£: 

• Grade level, 

• Ethnicity, 

• Sex, 

• LEP status, 
» Chapter I status? 

Does this differ from previous years? 

Evaluation Question Dl-4 . How many students recom- 
mended for retention in June of 1982 were listed as 
retainees as of October 1982? as of April 1983? How 
many students not recommended for retention in spring 
1982 were placed in lower grades in fall 1982? 

Evaluation Question Dl-5 . IThat were the achievement 
levels of 1981-82 retainees in spring 1982? How 
much did they gain between spring 1981 and spring 
1982? . How does this compare to their rate of gain 
between spring 1982 and spring 1983? by ethnicity? 

Evaluation Question Dl-6 . How much did LEP 1981-82 
retainees gain between spring 1982 and spring 1983 
compared to other retainees? 

Evaluation Question Dl-7 . How do the achievement 
levels and gains in reading and math of 1981-82 
retainees after one year compare to those of 1979-80 
and 1980-81 retainees after one year? 
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Evaluation Question Dl-8 . How do the achievement levels 
and gains of 1981?-82 retained students compare to a 
group of similar students (matched on factors such as 
previous achievement gains, age, sex, ethnicity, special 
education status, LEP A and B status) after one year? 

Evaluation Question Dl-9 « How does the average achieve- 
ment of the 1981-82 retainees and the matched group 
compare to the average for all AISD students in the 
same grade? 

Evaluation Question Dl-10 > How does the achievement of 
1980-81 retainees and a matched group compare after 
two years? 

Evaluation Question Dl-ll > How does the achievement of 
students retained as first and second graders in 1979- 
80 and a matched group compare aft^r three years? 

Decision Question D2 * How effective have efforts been directed 
towards retainees? Should they be continued and/or modified? 

Evaluation Question D2-1 * Did the fall teachers of 
retainees receive skills and weaknesses sheets filled 
out by the previous teachers? Were they helpful? 

Evaluation Question D2-2 > How many retainees attended 
the 1982 summer school for retainees? 

Evaluation Question D2-3 . What were the attendance 
rates of 1981-82 retainees who attended summer school 
during 1981-82, summer school, and 1982-83? 

Evaluation Question D2-4 * How did the achievement of 
retainees who did and did not attend summer school 
compare on emphasized math and reading skills? 

Evaluation Question D2-5 . Did the achievement of 
summer school retainers who received home visits, phone 
calls to former teachers, or no extra contacts differ 
on skills emphasized? 

Evaluation Question D2-6 > Did the achievement of summer 

school students who received follow-up activities in 

the mail differ from other students on skills emphasized? 

Evaluation Question D2-10 > Does focusing special 
attention on retainees have an impact on their achieve- 
ment? 

Evaluation Question D2-ll > If so, what methods seem most 
effective in meeting the needs of the retained child? 
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Decision Question D3 . Can students who will benefit from reten- 
tion be identified? 



Evaluation Question D3-1 . What characteristics of 
students who benefit from retention can be identified? 



Procedure 



Each June, the list of those recommended for retention is obtained from 
data services. Since 1981-82, this had taken the form of a computer 
file of names, identification numbers, and some descriptive information 
from the Student Master File. The District Priorities programmer then 
adds additional information to the file as needed. At least once in the 
fall and spring, the retention status of students is checked against the 
Student Master^ File or ITBS Files to see if students are still retained or 
have been promoted. 

Summer schools have bepn held for elementary retainees during 1982 and 
1983. Names and identification numbers of students enrolled were obtained 
from the teachers at each summer school campus. Additional descriptive 
information was added from the Student Master File, project files, ITBS 
files, and Student Data Cards supplied at the end of the summer session. 

Matched student achievement files were created by matching all retainees 
tested in two or more consecutive years with similar low achievers not 
retained. 



The retention files were used only as an information source of retainee 
names and characteristics . Results of subsequent analyses performed are 
shown in other appendices in this report. The list below shows the results 
discussed in each appendix which used the retention files as a beginning 
source : 

Appendix Appendix Results 

Letter Name Discussed 



Results 



A 



ITBS 



Achievement Analyses. 



C 



Student Master File 



Descriptive Information. 



F 



Attendance Registers 



Attendance of a sample of 1982 
summer school students. 



G 



Teacher Checklist 



Ratings of a sample of retainees* 
skills and behavior by fall 
teachers . 
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H Coordinator /Teacher 

Study 

I Discriminant Analyses 



Effects of coordinators supplying 
lists of retained and pre-K 
students to first-grade teachers. 

Characteristics of successful 
and unsuccessful retainees. 
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Attachment B-1 
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SAMPLE RETENTION FILE FORMAT. Once Data Processing supplies the basic 
file, ORE*s programmer "unpacks" it and adds other data. This is only 
part of the format. » 
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Instrument Description: Retainee Characteristics: Student Master File 



3rlftf daacrlocian of ;he daea 511e: 



The Sc^jdenc Masrcar F^le la a coapucerlzed data file vhich contains essential Dlatricc 
information on student enrollncnt status and eligibility for a variety of prograiss. 
This file includes each student's name, identification number, birthdate, grade, 
•school (past and present) » sex, ethnicity, iznrunizacions, low-income status, and 
desegregation status, 

:;hich scudeaca or other iadividuals ar^ included an the file? 

All students ever enrolled in the Austin Independent School District until age 21. 



Hjv ofzea is iaisrsagiSTi on the file added, dalatad. or urdatac? 
CbncinuOTjsly, 



'rn 0 is responsible for chaagi2.g or adding i=.f3r^tisn to ^he file? 



Personnel in the Office of Scuden: Records and Reports, although the Office of 
Hesearch ar.d Evaluation also changes sor.e fields. 



£cv vas the inforrati^n ccntaised on the file za^hersd? 

Most inxorracicn is provided by :he parents on a card recumed to che school. 
Idencif izacion nur'.bers are assi^.ed by che Office or Scudenc Records and Reports. 



there aroblass viih the inijrzatirn cn the file y:at "zarr affac* the 
7aliiit^ at the iata? 

Mone that are iciovn. Occasionally, z szu'denz is deleted from che file and the number 
reused which could result in mismatches. 



Vhat data are available zz^c^TzLr.i the Acc^racr- 2=d reliabilifr cf th^ 
Isforzaticn on the file? 

The file is used by a number cf AISD personnel quite often, .^y inconsistencies 

or errors are reported as discovered to Data Processing. 



Are there nortiatiTe or historical data av^ilabl^ fsr intar^r'tirz the 



Only for seme dates vhen the file vas saved. A copy of the Student Master rile was 
saved at the end of the 1980-31, 1981-32, and 1982-33 school year. 



For purposes of the retention study, the following inforniation vas pulled from the 
student master file: student name, identification number, birthdate, se:c. ethnicity, 
lov* income status, desegregation status. This becsme part of a nev file of retainees 
from 1980-31, 1981-32, and 1982-33. 



results? 



Brief descriotior. of the file la-ycut: 
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RETAINEE CHARACTERISTICS: STUDENT MASTER FILE 



Purpose 

The Student Master File is a computerized data file which includes a variety 
of descriptive information on students enrolled in Austin ISD. Information 
from this data file provided data relevant to the following decision and 
evaluation questions: 

Decision Question Dl : What effects has the District policy on reten- 
tion/promotion had on achievement? on retention rates? Should the 
District policy be altered? 

Evaluation Question Dl-1 : What is the overall rate of reten- 
tion for grades K-6 for 1982-83? How does this compare to 1979-80, 
1980-81, and 1981-82? 

Evaluation Question Dl-2 : In terms of 1982-83 enrollment, what 
are the retention rates by grade level, school, and ethnicity? 
How do these rates compare to previous years? 

Evaluation Question Dl-3 : What are the characteristics of those 
retained in terms of: 

• Grade level, 

• Ethnicity, 

• Sex, 

• LEP status, 

• Chapter 1 status? 

Does this differ from previous years? 

Evaluation Question Dl-4 : How many students recommended for 
retention in June of 1982 were listed as retainees as of 
October 1982? as of April 1983? How many students not recom- 
mended for retention in spring 1982 were placed in lower grades 
in fall 1982? 



Procedure 

At the end of each school year, schools send in a list of students to be 
retained the following school year. These are keypunched in Data Processing 
onto a diskette. ORE is allowed access to the file, copies it, and adds 
information as needed to the file. 
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The Student Master File provided information on students' schools (present 
and past), grade, sex, and ethnicity. Infonaation on LEP status and Chap- 
ter 1 status was obtained from project files. All of this information was 
merged onto one retention file. Enrollment figures from spring 1980, 1981, 
1982, and 1983 were used in calculating "retention rates in terms of enroll- 
ment . 

The retention status of students recoirtmended for retention in spring 1982 
was checked in October and March' to see if any students had been promoted 
or had left AISD. 



Results ' 

Evaluation Qeustion Dl-1 ; What is the. overall rate of retention for grades 
K-6 for 1982-83? How does this compare to 1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-82? 

Our best estimate of the overall retention rate for grades K-6 in 1982-83 is 
1,025. Four schools have not reported as yet — the 57 schools which have 
reported recommended 1,001 students for retention. The knoxra count of 1,001 
retainees will be used in further breakdowns In this appendix. 

The number of retainees recommended for retention at the end of the last 
four school years was: 

Number Recommended 
School Year for Retention 

1979- 80 652 ■ (Old policy) 

1980- 81 1,225 (New policy published) 

1981- 82 1,448 (New policy in effect) 

1982- 83 .1,025 (Estimate). 

Thus, the rate decreased this spring after an upward trend started with the 
publication of the new policy. The 1982-83 rate is lower than the 1981-32 
rates. 

Evaluation Question Dl-2 : In terms of 1982-83 enrollment, what are the re- 
tention rates by grade level, school, and ethnicity? How do these rates 
compare to previous years? 

1982-83 



Grade 


Enrollment 


Retained 


% 


K 


5,086 


48 


.9 


1 


4,764 


539 


11.3 


2 


4,322 


158 


3.7 


3 


4,062 


76 


1.9 


4 


4,119 


^1 


2.4 


5 


4,188 


52 


1.2 


6 


4,403 


31 


.7 


Total 


30,944 


1,001* 


. 3.2 



Figure C-1. RETENTION RATE BY GRADE IN TERMS OF ENROLLMENT. Enroll- 
ment based on year-end figures from Student Master File 
for 1982-33. *The total number of retainees for 1982-83 
is based on data for 57 out of 61 schools. 
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Looking at Figure C-1, we can see that the highest number of students 
retained in terms of enrollment was at first gr^ . (539 or ]1.3%) and 
the lowest number was at grade six (31 or .7%). This pattern was also 
seen in past years. 



The number and percent of students retained by school at the end of the 
1982-83 school year is showSi ia Attachment C-1. At the end of 1982-83, the 
number recommended for retention varied from 0 to 74 per school. The per- 
cent retained ranged from .0% to 10.9%. Between 1980-81 and 1981-82, reten- 
tion rates by school .increased in about half of the cases and decreased in 
about half of the cases. Between 1981-82 and 1982-83, retention rates 
decreased in most' cases (48 of 57 schools or 84%) . 

In 1982-83, 10.3% of the American Indian, 3.8% of the Black, 5.0% of the 
Asian, 5.1% of the Hispanic, and 1.8% of the Anglo students enrolled in 
AISD were retained. Percentages increased slightly over previous years 
for the American Indians and Asians and decreased for Blacks, Hispanics , 
and Anglos (with the largest decrease for Blacks) . 







1980-81 






1981-82 






1982-83* 




Enrolled 


RcC.nined 


Percent 


Enrolled 


Retained 


Percent 


Enrolled 


Retained 


Percent 


America!) Tndi.nn 


97 


0 


0 


104 


8 


7.7 


117 


12 


10.3 


Black 


5,795 


337 


5.8 


5,943 


420 


7.1 


6»062 


229 


3.8 


Asian 


409 




3.4 


449 ' 


17 


3.8 


563 


28 


5.0 




8,ft90 


575 


6.6 


8,986 


677 


7.5 


9,238 


469 


5.1 


Anglo 


15,013 


293 


2.0 


15,234 


321 


2.1 


I/<,964 


263 


1.8 



Figure C-2. RETENTION RATES BY ETHNICITY IN TERMS OF ENROLLMENT. Enroll- 
ment based on year-end figures from Student Master File. 
*The total number of retainees for 1982^83 is based on data 
from 57 out of 61 schools. 
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Evaluation Question Dl-3 : \n\at are the characteristics of those retained 
in terms of: grade level, ethnicity, sex, LEP status. Chapter 1 status? 
Does this differ from previous years? 

Out of the 1001 students recommended for retention: 

• 4.8% were at kindergarten. 

• 53.8% were at-^irst grade. 

• 15.8% were" at second grade. 

• 7.6% were at third grade. 

• 9.7% were at fourth grade. 

• 5'. 2% were at fifth grade, and 

• 3.1% were at sixth grade. 

As can be seen from the figures above, the highest percent of retainees was 
at grade one followed by grade two. 





American 
Indian 


Black 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Anglo/ 
Other 


Total 




No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


1979-80 


2 .3 


122 


19 


15 


2 


288 


45 


216 


34 


643 100 


1980-81 


0 0 


337 


28 


14 


1 


575 


47 


293 


24 


1219 100 


1981-82 


8 .6 


420 


29 


17 


1 


677 


47 


321 


22 


1443 100 


1982-83 


12 1 


229 


23 


28 


3 


469 


47 


263 


26 


1001* 100 



Figure C-3. RETENTION RATES BY ETHNICITY: 1979-80, 1980-81, 1981-82 
1982-83. Rates are based on those recommenced to be 
retained at tHe end of each year. Data was missing for 
nine retainees from 1979-80, six from 1980-81, and five 
from 1981-82. *The total number of retainees for 1982-83 
is based on data for 57 out of 61 schools. 



In 1979-80, the largest group of retainees was Hispanics, followed by Anglo, 
Black, Asian, and American Indian students. The only difference in the pat- 
tern in 1980-81 and 1981-82 was that the Black retainee population exceeded 
the Anglo population in these years. In 1982-83, the number of Anglo retainees 
exceeded Black retainees once again. Compared to last year's figures, Hispanic's 
retainee figures stayed the same, Anglos increased by 4%, Blacks decreased by 
\6%, Asians increased by 2% and American Indians increased by .4%. 
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Male Female 

t.. 





No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Number 
Enrolled 


Number 
Retained 


Percent 
Recalned 


Number 
Enrolled 


Number 
Retained 


Percent 
Retained 


19 79-80 


392 


61Z 


251 


39Z 


6^3 


lOOZ 














1980-81 


765 


63Z 


45A 


37Z 


1219 


lOOZ 


15,325 


765 


5Z 


U,67B 


65^ 


3Z 


1981-82 


882 


61Z 


561 


39Z 


UA3 


loo; 


15,630 


882 


6Z 


15,080 


561 


4Z 


1982-83 


608 


61Z 


393 


39 Z 


1001* 


lOOZ 


15,739 


608 




15,205 


393 


3Z 


Figure 




RETENTION 


RATES BY 


SEX. 


Enrollment 


based 


on 


June 


Student Ma 



File for each year. *The total number of retainees for 1982-83 
is based on data for 57 out of 61 schools. 



Approximately two thirds of those retained were male and one third were 
female. These percentages have been stable for the last four years. 

About 4% of the 15,739 boys enrolled were retained in 1982^83 compared 
to 6% last year and 5% in 1980-81. The percentage of girls retained in 
1982-83 was 3% of the 15,205 girls enrolled compared to 4% last year and 
3% in 1980-81. 

There was a decrease of 1% in the number of male and female retainees 
between 1981-82 to 1982-83. 



Grade 


Chapter 1 
No. % 


No. 


LEP 

% 


No. 


Total 

% 


K 


15 


31 .3% 


13 


27. 1% 


48 


100% 


1 


274 


50 . 8% 


96 


17.8% 


539 


100% 


2 


62 


39.2% 


20 


12.7% 


158 


100% 


3 


32 


42.1% 


11 


14.5% 


76 


100% 


• 4 


21 


21.6% 


20 


20.6% 


97 


100% 


5 


13 


25.05 


8 


15.4% 


52 


100% 


6 


5 


16. 1% 


4 


12.9% 


31 


100% 


Total 


422 


42.2% 


172 


17.2%. 


1001* 


100% 



PARTICIPATION OF STUDENTS RECOMMENDED 
FOR RETENTION IN 1981-82 IN CHAPTER 1 
AND LEP PROGRAMS DURING 1982-83. *The ^ 
total number of retainees for 1982-83 
is based on data for 57 of 61 schools,- 
Duplicated counts — some students were 
seTTved by both programs. 

c-7 123 



Figure C-5. 
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Figure C-5 shows the number and percent of students recommended for 
retention who participated in the Chapter. 1 program or were classified 
as limited English proficient (LEP) students during 1982-83. The total 
number of students involved in the Chapter 1 program was 422 (42.2% of 
1001). The total number of students classified as LEP during 1982-83 
who were retained was 172 (17.2%). The percentage of retainees who 
participated in Chapter 1 is higher than the percentage involved in 
Title I in 1980-81 (42.2% versus 32.7%). The percentage of retainees 
who are LEP is down slightly from 1980-81 (17.2% versus 22.2%). 

Evaluation Question Dl-4 ; How many students recommended for retention 
in June of 1982 were listed as retainees as of October 1982? as of 
April 1983? How many . students not recommended for retention in spring 
1982 were placed in lower grades in fall 1982? 

The first two parts of this question, calling for updated information on 
students recommended for retention last spring, are addressed with the 
Student Master File. The last part, asking for students placed in a 
lower grade in fall, is addressed in the Teacher Checklist appendix 
(Appendix G) . 

Student Master File updates were completed in October 1982 and March 1983 
(one month before the originally planned date) . Figure C-6 shows the 
number of students retained as of June 1982, October 1982, and March 1983. 



Date 


Retained 
Number 


in AISD 
Percent 


Promoted 
Number 


in AISD 
Percent 


Left District 
Number Percent 


June 1982 


1448 


(100%) 








October 1982 


1204 


(83.1%) 


82 


(5.7%) 


162 (11;2%) 


March 1983 


1143 


(78.9%) 


118 


(8.1%) 


187 (12.9%) 



Figure C-6. STUDENTS RETAINED' AS OF JUNE 1982, OCTOBER 1982, 
AND 'MARCH 1983. Figures based on Student Master 
File. 



As this figure illustrates, 79% of the students recommended for retention' in 
spring of 1981-82 were still retained and in AISD as of March 1983. About 8% 
were promoted and in AISD in March, and 13% had left AISD. Of those who left 
AISD, eight were knovm to be in Austin private schools — five had been promoted 
and three had been retained. 

\ 
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How many students were promoted after attending summer school? 

An extra breakdown was done to see if the promotion rate was higher for 
those attending the 1982 summer school or not by March 1983. Figure C-7 
shows the results. 



1 


Summer 


School Attendees 


Non-SS 


Attendees 




Total 






N ' % 


N 


o 
/o 


N % 


Promoted 


26 


5.2% 


97 


12.6% 


123 


9 


.7% 


Not Promoted 


■ 476 


94 . 8% 


670 


87.4% 


1146 


90 


.3% 


Total 


502 


100.0% 


767 


100.0% 


1269 


100 


.0% 



Figure C-7. PROMOTION RATES FOR 1981-82 RETAINERS WHO ATTENDED AND 
DID NOT ATTENL SUMMER SCHOOL. Figures are based on 
all students still on the Student Master File as of 
March 1983. Figures include eight students on AISD's 
Student Master File but in Austin private schools. 

Thus, 26 (5.2%) of the 502 1981-82 retainees who attended summer school were 
promoted. However, 97 (12.6%) of the 767 1981-82 retainees who did not attend 
summer school were promoted. The source of this difference in promotion rate 
is not clear. It could be thatLVthose who went to summer school were the lowest 
achievers, or that parents of thbse who attended summer school did not push for 
promotion because they had been told summer school would not lead to promotion. 

Summary 

The. data indicate that: 

• Almost half of the retainees are Hispanic with about one fourth 
Anglo and one fourth Black students making up the remainder. 
Very few retainees are Asian or American Indian. In terms of 
percent of each ethnic group enrolled recommended for retention, 
more Hispanic and Black students are retained than Anglo, Asian, 
or American Indian students. 

• About two thirds of the students retained are male. 

• About 42% of those recommended for retention during 1982-83 
had been served by Chapter 1; 17% were classified as limited 
English proficienct students. 

• Of the 144 8 students reconmiended for retention in spring of 
1982, 79% were still retained and in AISD as of March 1983. 
About 8% were promoted and in AISD in March, and 13% had 
left AISD. 

• The number recommended for retention this spring was lower than 
last spring when the new retention policy first went into effect. 
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RETAINEES 1982-83 (page 1 of 2) 

(STUDENTS RETAINED IN JUNE 1983) 
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SCHOOL 


ENROLLMENT 


(ADM)* NO. 


RETAINED 


% RETAH 


Allan - 142 


682 




74 


10.9 


Allison - 101 


384 




29 


7.6 


Andrews 102 


702 




12 


1.7 


*Barrington - 149 


468 




-0 


0 


Barton Hills - 103 


252 




11 


4.4 


Becker - 104 


697 




72 


10.3 


Blackshear - 105 


478 




5 


1.0 


Blanton - 106 


494 




6 


1.2 


*Brentwood - 107 


- 




- 


- 


Brooke - 108 


364 




5 


1.4 


Brown - 109 


584 




37 


6.3 


Bryker Woods - 110 


222 




9 


4.1 


Campbell - ill 


368 




1 


.3 


Casis - 112 


350 




34 


9.7 


Cook - 161 


657 




19 


2.9 


Cunningham - 113 


674 




1 


.1 


Dawson - 114 


681 


• 


25 


3.7 


Doss - 154. 


541 




6 


1.1 


Govalle - 116 


601 




31 


5.2 


Graham - 159 


304 




6 


2.0 


*Gullett - 117 


- 




— 


- 


Harris - 118 


580 




4 


.7 


Highland Park - 119 


380 




19 


5.0 


Hill - 155 


413 




11 


2.7 


Houston - 162 


1041 




25 


2.4 


Joslin - 120 


800 


- 


17 


2.1 


Langford - 168 


999 




67 


6.7 


Lee - 121 


302 




1 


.3 


Linder - 160 


533 




15 


2.8 


Maplewood - 122 


403 




15 


3.7 


Mathews - 123 


391 




4 


1.0 


Menchaca - 147 


463 




9 


1.9 


Metz - 124 


'- 444 




25 


5.6 


Norman - 150 


239 




10 


4.2 


Oak Hill - 148 


1029 




21 


2.0 


Oak Springs - 125 


447 




41 


9.2 


Odom - 156 


861 





-14- 


1.6 


Ortega - 126 


257 




3 


1.2 


Pease - 1?8 


237 




1 


.4 


*Pecan Springs - 129 


- 




- 


- 


Pillow - 151 


360 




5 


1.4 


Pleasant Hill - 130 


621 




17 


2.7 


*Read - 131 


— 






— 


Reilly - 132 


315 




14 


4.4 


Ridgetop - 133 


224 




, 8 


3.6 


Rosedale - 134 


224 




1 


.4 


Rosewood - 135 


239 




15 


6.3 


St. Elmo - 136 


607 




9 


1.5 


Sanchez - 127 


372 




32 


8.6 


Sims - 139 


207 




6 


2.9 


Summit t - 138 


280 


126 


5 


1.8 


Sunset Valley - 158 


655 


45 


6.9 


Travis Heights - 140 


685 


12 


1.8 
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Attachment C-1 
(Continued, Page 2 of 2) 



SCHOOL 



ENROLLMENT (ADM)* 



NO. RETAINED 



% !lETAINEr 



Walnut Creek-141 
Webb- 16 7 
Williams- 166 
Winn-157 
Wooldridge-152 
Wooten-144 
Zavala- 145 
Zilker-146 

*No retainee (information for these schools available, 



282 


10 


3.5 


697 


3 


.4 


1026 


40 


3.9 


548 


20 


3.6 


525 


3 


.6 


417 


28 


6.7 


373 


24 


6.4 


462 


19 


4.1 
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Retention/Promotion 
Appendix D 
TEACHER SURVEY 



Bri<f dcacriscion of :he inaerurrens 



A <:ompucer-gea€raced queacionnaire, wich a unique aaaorcnenc of about 15 queaclons per 
ceacher from an item pool of 102 icema. There were specific iceoa for some programs 
and the reoiaining questions were randomly assigned. 



To vhom vaa the Ir.aifjaent adainiatersd ? 

All Migrant Program ceachera, all teachers vho did not receive Teacher Surveys last 
year (except random SOX samples from Crockett and Martin who all received surveys 
last year), and a 50Z random sample of all new teachers. 

Hcv zanv ciaes vaa the Instrjment adminiscerad ? 
Once, with one reaiinder notice. 

When vaa :he instr-unent adalniatergd ? 

Initial mailing was February' 16, 1983, with a reminder sent on March 2, 1983. The 
closing date for data processing was April 6, 1982. 

Where was :he Inscrjr.ent adninistarad ? 
To the teachers in their schools. 

Vho administered :he Ir.siTuaent ? 
Self-adninistered. 

What rraining did ^he adminlstracors havq ? 

nVa. 

9 

Was Che Lr.scrur.ent ad=:inistared under szzr.zzriLztd :gr.dl:i':r.3 ? 
N/A. 

Were there problass vlch ihe Inscr-iser.i or the adr.ir.lscra'lcr. :ha; ■zLzr.z 
a: fa :r :^.e vallaxsv of :r.e da:a ? 

Unknown . 

Who developed "ha instrunenc ? 
The Office of Research and Evaluation. 

What rgliablli:*/ and validizy daca ire available ir.szT'jr.er; : ? 

None. 

Are rhere r.-ara d:it3 available for iT.zzTzrzzir.z :he rss-jlra? 



Some items are comparable co items from previous sur/eys. 
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TEACHER SURVEY 



Purpose 

Teacher survey results provided information relevant to the following 
decision and evaluation questions in the retention/promotion design: 

Decision Question D2 : How effective have efforts been directed 
towards retainees? Should they be continued or modified? 

Evaluation Question D2-7 : How many schools used the 
three videotapes on instructional ideas for retainees? 
Were they viewed as helpful? 

Evaluation Question D2-8 ; Are teachers adequately 
prepared to deal with the needs of retainees: 



Procedure 

Complete procedure^ information can be found in appendix Q of SYSTEMWIDE 
EVALUATION: 1982-83 Technical Report Volume IV, Survey and Records 
(ORE Pub. No. 82,55). Basically, the retention items were sent to a ran- 
dom sample of 310-350 elementary teachers. About 81-86% of the teachers 
surveyed responded to the items. After responses were kejrpunched, the 
District Priorities Data Analyst wrote a program to calculate the number 
and percent of respondents giving each possible option. Responses are 
shown in Figure D-1. 



Results 

Decision,. Question D2 : How effective have efforts been directed „ 
towards retainees? Should they be continued or modified? 

Evaluation- Question D2-7 : How many schools used the - 

three videotapes on instructional ideas for retainees? 
Were they viewed as helpful? 

Evaluation Question D2-8 : Are teachers adequately 
prepare.d to deal with the needs of retainees? 

Videotapes 

The three videotapes on instructional ideas for retainees focused on 
diagnosis, self--concept, and direct instruction. Elementary principals 
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previewed the tapes at the August administrator workshop. They were then 
made available on a checkout basis at the Library Learning Center (LRC) . 
LRC records indicate that 27 of the 61 elementary schools (44.3%) checked 
out the tapes in the fall of 1982-83. It is possible that some additional 
schools simply made copies of the tapes. 

. 

Items 89-92 dealt with teachers' opinions on the instructional videotapes 
for retainees. Of the 282 teachers responding, about two thirds (68%) 
said they had not seen any of the tapes. Approximately 16-20% said they 
had seen the diagnosis, self-concept, and direct instruction tapes. These 
figures indicate less use of the tapes than the LRC records. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that teachers had forgotten the names of nature of the 
tapes between fall and February. 

About 60% of those who indicated they had seen the tapes said they were 
very or somewhat useful. Close to 90% thought they were at least a little 
helpful, with only 8-13% responding that they were not helpful. These re- 
sponses are close to those of the administrators. 

Teacher Preparation * 

Only 40% of the teachers in the sa.mple felt adequately prepared to foster 
learning in students who had been retained (Item 31). About one third were 
neutral or did not know if they were adequately prepared, with 28% saying 
they were not adequately prepared to help retainees learn. Half of the 
teachers sampled last year thought they were adequately prepared to foster 
learning in retainees. 

Teachers were also asked whether retention of students with serious achieve 
ment deficiencies is beneficial (Item 32). Three fourths agreed that reten 
tion of these students was a good idea with, only 8% disagreeing and 17% un- 
sure. These results were similar to those of last year. About two thirds 
of the administrators surveyed this year agreed that retention of these stu 
dents is beneficial. 

Thus, most teachers seem to believe retention is beneficial for those with 
serious achievement problems. Less than half feel adequately prepared to 
foster learning for these students. Most teachers did not see the video- 
tapes on retention produced last summer - - about 60% of those who saw them 
thought they were very or somewhat useful in helping retainees.. 
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TEACHER SURVEY QUESTIONS ON RETENTION 
SA = Strongly Agree 

A = Agree 

N = Neutral 

D = Disagree 

SD « Strongly Disagree SA A N D SD DK 

DK = Don t Know 1 2 3 4 5 6 

• • 

KlU,\ ^=-^"=^5 ACcQU^TELY PJ^cPAREO TO FOSTER 3^2 23^ ti.^ 

'^^Z^S Lc;iRNlNG I.N STUOcNTS WHO HAV5 3£cM RcTAlNSD 
3iO IN A GRADE. t<i(o,^<5Vo (2c^pond^^ 

32. RHTcNTION CF STUOcNTS WITH SERIOUS ACHIEVE- 327. VJ7 it7. 7^ L» 

^7:^ MENT D£f=ICI£NCIcS IS BENEFICIAL. , .^ * * 



39. WHICH OF THE THREE VIDEOTAPES ON INSTRUCTIONAL tqeAS Fi^R RSTAINSES DID YCU 
A^=jB2_5cE THIS YEAR? ^ ('^o.fo'^o ires^<£^i--*u-i^ /v/ 

3*^1. ^ DIAGNOSIS ^V;rJ 3. DIRECT INSTRUCTION ^5*5^ 

2. /^^ SELF-CaNCE?T<;^J A. NONE ^/f i J 



HOW WOULD YCU RATE THE HELPFULNESS GF THE TAPES YCU SAW IN DEALING WITH 
RETAINEES? 

VERY 
HELPFUL 

9C. DIAGNOSIS A^r/gg, 

9 1. SELF-CCNCEPTAZ-./^r 4^7.5 
92. DIRECT INSTRUCTION .6*7.5 



SOMEWHAT 
HELPFUL' 



A LITTLE 
HELPFUL 
8JC3 

'0%2 



NOT 
HELPFUL* 
2 

.37. 2 



DID NOT 
SEE 
-7570 1 
73^1 



Figure D-1, TEACHER SURVEY RESPONSES TO RETENTION ITEMS. Items were sent to 
random samples of 310 - 350 teachers in February 1983. Response 
rates were 81-86%. 
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Retention/Promotion 
Appendix E 
ADMINISTRATOR SURVEY 
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Instrument Description: Administrator Survey 



3rlai ift3Crl3Clsn of the Insrruser.z ; 

The "Ouescions for Adrainiscracors" survey included 62 questions. Some questions on this 
annual survey were' also included on the "Questions for Teachers" survey co allow compari- 
sons — others were asked only of adminiscracors . The survey was computer-generated during 
1982-83 for the first time, with administrators asked only about topics applicable to 
them. Information related to accreditation, staff development, retention, discipline, 
bus monitors, achievement, insurance, administrator evaluation. Project PASS, school 
resources, gifted/ talented programs, and counselors was collected-. 



To vhon vas the instr-^enc a^'^'^nistarsd ? * 

All District administrators were surveyed (N-315). Administrators received only questions 
which applied to them. The number of questions received varied from 10 questions for 
some central administrators to 33 questions for some elementary school administrators. 



Hov ^aay zlzl^s vas :he instrument adnir.is tared ? 

Once. Surveys were first sent out February 14 vith a reminder sent February 23, 



'yhes vas the Ir.strLirent acai.al3 tared ? 

February 14, 1983 with a reminder survey February 2S. 



Where vas the instr^ent adaizls tared? 



Through the school mail to administrators* building addresses* 



:;ho odnlr.lstared the ins tr^inent ? 
Self-adminis tered. 



%n2t training did tha adair.istratars have ? 



Vas rhe ir.strLinant administer ad under standardized tar.di=icr.3 ? 
VOy although instructions were the same to everyone. 



Ver?. there ? rob leas vith :r.e Ins truest cr the adninij trstlcr. -zha: night affect 
rhc •-'aliditv cc rhe data ? 

Xcne that are kno^m. 



vTr-o develocad the inscnr^ent ? 

District Priorities' evaluator finalized questions submitted by Office of Research and 
Evaluation (ORE) and other AISD staff. 

Vr.at rsllablliiv and •/alidir^ data are available cn the Instr'nent? 



^^one. 



Are thera r.cm data available fsr Intaroratlnz the results ? 

Responses tor some questions are available from last year's survey. Some iten responses 
can be compared to those of teachers on their survev. 
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ADMINISTRATOR SURVEY 



Purpose 

The "Questions for Administrators" survey includes items on a variety of 
issues important districtwide. Some of the questions dealt with reten- 
tion of students at the elementary' level (items 4-7, 34-45). These 
provided opinions on retention, the policy in general, the potential 
usefulness of a number of possible interventions. Items 34-45 provided 
information relevant to the following decision and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question D2 . How effective have efforts been 
directed towards retainees? Should they be continued or 
modified? 

Evaluation Question D2-7 . How many schools used 
the three videotapes on instructional ideas for 
retainees? Were they viewed as helpful? 



Procedure 

Complete information on the procedures and results used for the Adminis- 
trator survey are included in Appendix R (ORE Pub. No. 82.55), All 
administrators received a sample of questions applicable to them during 
February. All central administrators responded to item 4. A random 
half of the elementary school administrators responded to items 5, 7, 
34-45, while the other random half responded to items 4 and 6. All items 
used a Likert-type rating scale of 5 or 6 points. The number and per- 
cent of respondents giving each possible response was then calculated. 



Results 

R esponse Rate 

A total of 40 central elementary administrators were asked item 4 — all 
responded (100%)"." Half of the elementary school administrators responded 
to items 4 -and 6 while the other half responded to items 5, 7, 34-45. The 
response rate among the elementary school administrators was 93%. Response 
rates for each item and the percent giving each possible response are 
shown in Attachment E-1. 

Interventions for Retainees 

Decision Question D2 . ' How effective have efforts been 
directed towards retainees? Should they be continued or 
modified? 
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Evaluation Question D2-7 * How many schools used 
the three videotapes on instructional ideas for 
retainees? Were they viewed as helpful? 

Items 34-36 deal specifically with three videotapes developed by elementary 
coordinators on helping teachers of retainees with diagnosis, self concept, 
and direct instruction. Elementary principals previewed the^e tapes at 
the August workshop and they were made available on a checkout basis 
through the Library Learning Center (LRC) . LRC records indicate that 27 
schools checked out the tapes during the school year. It is possible that 
some additional schools copied the tapes. 

Of the 34 elementary school administrators responding to items 34-36, 
3 (8.8%) said they had not seen the tapes. ' Of those who saw the tapes, 
over 90% said they have been at least somewhat useful in helping the 
teachers of retainees. "Useful" (3) was the most common rating given for 
the diagnosis and self-concept tapes; equal numbers of respondents rated 
the direct instruction segment "Useful" (3) and "Very Useful" (4). The 
direct instruction tape received the highest ratings of usefulness over- 
all (with 54.8% rating as extremely or very useful). 

Items 37 and 38 focus on other efforts during 1982-83 to help schools 
deal with retainees. The Assistant Superintendent asked principals to 
send in summaries '^of their efforts to help retainees. These were then 
distributed to all schools in an attempt to help districtwide and school 
efforts in this area. Of the 30 administrators who had seen this summary, 
12.5% viewed the sunmiaries as extremely useful, 40.6% as very useful, 
43.8% as useful, and 3.1% as not very useful. Thus, 53.1% rated the 
summaries as extremely or very useful (almost equal to the percent rating 
the direct instruction tape highly). Item 38 refers to the potential use- 
fulness of the new videotape on difficult parent-teacher conferences 
available mid-year. As of the February survey date, 97% thought the tape 
would be useful. About 18% said it would be extremely useful, 38% very 
useful, and 41% useful. Thus, 55.8% felt the tape would be extremely 
or very useful. 

Thus, all of the efforts specifically mentioned in the survey were 
considered at least somewhat useful. The direct instruction and diffi- 
C'llt parent-teacher conference videotapes and the summaries of efforts 
at each school for retainees were rated the most useful. 

Items 39-45 concerned possible efforts to help retainees — respondents 
were asked to rate their potential usefulness. A summer school for stu-- 
dents retained at any point in their elementary years was held in 1982, 
but items 41 and 42 focused on who should be included in future summer 
schools, Possible interventions included in the list and the percentage 
of respondents rating each as very or extremely useful were: 

39. Training in working with parents to accept 

the decision and help the student at home. 71.4% 

40. Training in individualizing instruction. 57.2% 
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41, Annual summer school for those to be 

retained during the following year only, 68,6% 

42, Annual summer school for all 5-6-7-year-old 
potential retainees, •64.7% 

43, Special supplemental materials and 

activities, 65,7% 

44, More direct assistance from instructional 
coordinators, 77,2% 

45, Special transitional classes at the primary 
level (e,g,, transitional first grade 

covering K-1 material). 68.6% 

Thus, the potential interventions rated most highly were more direct 
assistance from instructional coordinators (77%), training in working 
with parents (71%), special transitional classes at the" primary level 
(69%) , and summer school for those to be retained the following year 
(69%). 

The interventions rated most often as potentially extremely useful | 
-included the special transitional classes, annual summer school for 5y, 
6-, and 7-year-old potential retainees, and special supplemental materials 
and activities. Individualized instruction and the idea of an annual 
summer school 'for potential retainees vere most often rated as potentially not 
very useful. Thus, the summer school for potential retainees provoked 
the strongest opinions, \ 

Opinions on Retention Policy 

About two thirds (65%) of ' the administrators and three fourths (75%) of 
the teachers surveyed this year said retention is beneficial for students 
with serious achievement problems. Administrators also believe th'e 
policy provides adequate- guidance to teachers and principals in deciding 
whether to retain students (82%), Finally, most believe they were given 
adequate staff development to implement the policy (79%) and adequate 
support from central staff in carrying out the policy (72%), 

Summary 

Administrators seemed to view the efforts provided so far as useful. 
However, they also would like to see. other interventions attempted, 
especially more direct assistance from coordinators, training in working 
with parents, special transitional classes at the primai^y level, and 
summer school for those to be retained the following year. Summer school 
for potential, retainees and special supplemental materials and^activities 
were also viewed as having great potential by respondents. 
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Most administrators believe retention can be helpful for thos^ with 
serious achievement problems. They also seem to feel comfortable 
with the new policy and the staff development and support from central 
staff they have received. 

; 

/ 

/ 

I 

\ 
I 
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ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS Attachment E-1 

XPage 1 of 2) 

69 of 74 responded (93%) 



PLEASe CIRCLE THE NJM3EA INDICAT ING YOUR LEVEL OF AGREEMENT ;^ITH THE FuLLCnlNG 
STATEMENTS USING THE SCALE oELOW: 

1 « STRONGLY AGREE 3 - NEUTRAL 5 = STRONGLY OISAGRcc 

2 » AGREE 4 « DISAGREE 6 » OCN'T KMCW 



? < % ; 4 ? 

1 12 3 4 5 6 

4. RETENTION OF ST'JOENTS WITH SERIOUS ACHIEVE- 35.5 41 .9 12.^ 3.2 6.5 0.0 
.*^ENT DEFICIENCIES IS BENEFICIAL. N*3l 

5. THE NEW RETENTION/PROMOTION POLICY 2.9 30.0 5.7 3.6 2.9 0.0 
PROVIDES ADEQUATE GUIDANCE TC TEACHERS 

AND PRINCIPALS IN DECIDING WHETHER TO 
RETAIN STUDENTS. N«J5 

6. PRINCIPALS WERE GIVEN ADEQUATE STAFF DEVEL- 15.2 63*6 13.2 3.0 0.0 0.0 
CPJ-ENT TO ASSIST THEM IN IMPLEMENTING THE 

PROMCTICN/RETENTICN POLICY- N*3'3 

7. PKinCIPALS RECEIVED A0Ei3UATE. 3UPP0f»T FROM ' 11. I 61.1 11, L 11.1 0,0 5.6 
CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION IN CARRYING CUT THE 

PROMOTION/RETENTION POLICY, N.«36 



EXTREMELY VERY NOT VERY DID NOT 

USEFUL USEFUL USEFUL USEFUL USELESS SEE 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



USING THE ABOVE SCALE, CIRCLE THE NUMBER THAT INDICATES HOw USEFUL YO'J THI-N^^ THE 

FOLLOWING VIDEOTAPES ON RETENTION PREVIEWED AT THE AUGUST WORKSHOP HAVE S^^N TO 

TEACHERS IN HELPING RETAINEES- V*, u^.Tm.^t ''^'^ ^''^ " ^M-owO nJ ^^J / 0 c:. 

34. DIAG.NOSIS N»34 2.9 33.2 4^.!l 5% o!o* 3t3 

35. SELF-CONCEPT N«34 11.8 23.5 50.0 5.9 0-0 3.3 

^'"^^ -Z^.'S 0.0 

36. DIRECT INSTRUCTION .•;=r34 1^.7 35-3 35.3 5.9 0.0 3.3 

37. SUMMARIES OF STRATEGIES USED BY N»34 11.3 33.2 41.2 2.9 0.0 5.9 
TEACHERS IN ASSISTING RETAINEES ^^3:^ iz.r ^to, t» t^H^S c.D 

HOW USEFUL CCULO THE FOLLOWING BE TO TEACHERS IN HELPI.MG RETaTnEeI? 

EXTREMELY VERY !^0T VERY 

USEFUL USEFUL USEFUL USEFUL USELESS 

1 2 3 4 5 



33. THE Vi^n VIDEOTAPE CN DIFFICULT PARENT- •17!6 33!2 4l!2 2^9 0^0 

TEACHER CONFERENCES N=34 

39. TRAINING IN FORKING WITH PARENTS TO 20.0 51.4 22 9 2 -5 2 9 
ACCEPT THE DECISION AND HELP THE 

STUDENT HCME .>4=35 

40. TRAINING IN INDIVIDUALIZING 22.9 3^.3 23.6 iU4 2.9 
INSTRUCTION ^=.35 

41. ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR THOSE TO 3E 2 3,6 40.0 22.9 =1 6 0 .0 
RETAINEC THE FCLLOWING YEAR ONLY N=35' 

42. ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR ALL 5-6-7-YEAR- 33,2 26-5 20,6 14 7 > 0 
CLD POTENTIAL RETAINEES Na34 

43. SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS AND 34,3 31.4 2S.6 5.7 0.0 
ACTIVITIES Na35 
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Attachment E-1 
(Continued, Page 2 of 2) 



44, MORE 0X;^6CT ASSISTANCE FROM INSTRUCTIONAL 22.9 54.3 17.1 5,7 0,0 
■ COORDINATORS N«35 

45, SPECIAL TRANSITIONAL CLASSES AT -^0.0 28.6 25.7 5.7 0.0 
THE PRIMARY LEVEL lE.G-^ TRAN- 
SITIONAL FIRST GRADE COVERING 

K-l MATERIAL) N«35 



CENTRAL ADMINISTRATORS 
152 of 162 responded (94%) 



PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER INDICATING YOUR LEVEL OF AGREcMcNT .,ITH THE FCLLOnINC 
STATEMENTS USING THE SCALE BEUCW: 

1 = STRONGLY AGREE 3 « NEUTRAL 5 -STRONGLY DISAGREE 

2 » AGREE ^ » DISAGREE 6 ^ DON'T KNQ'w 



X 5 2 ? 
3 4 5 6 



A. RETENTION OF STUDENTS WITH SERIOUS ACHIEVE- 15.0 37.5 12.5 12.5 7.5 15.0 
m£NT DEFICI?=\C '=S is BENEFICIAL. N*40 ' x <L<i^:^^<S /i^tvv;) 
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Instrument Description: Attendance Registers 
Brief deacrlgtlon of the Instruneat ; 

The inscrumeric is a compucer-generaced fona by school with the list of students to be 
checked at that school and space to record the number of. days enrolled and the number 
of days absent for each of five^ six-week periods and overall. The information was 
taken from the attendance registers at each of the schools in the sample. 

To vhom vas the Instrument administered ? 

The instrument was administered by ORE staff with the help of the person in charge of 
keeping the attendance registers sx the school. 

How many times was the instrument administered ? 

Once. I 

When was the instrument administered ? • ' 
The lasc week in April and the first week in May. 

Where vas the instrument administered ? ! 

At Allan, Barring ton, Brown, Brentwood, Oak Hill, Pecan Springs, Rosewood, Zilker, 
Cook, Sunset Valley, and Ma-plewood. 

Who administered the instrument ? 

The evaluation assistant for District Priorities. 

What trair.ing did che adaialstrators have ? 
Verbal instructions. 

Was the instrumenc administered under standardized conditions ? 
No, although all registers are to be kept in a standard way. 

Were tnere problems vith the instrument or the administration chat aight affect 
the validity of the data ? 

.\o. 

Who developed the instrument ? 
District Priorities' evaluator. 

Are there norm data available for interpreting the rssu!t3 ? 
No. 

what reliability, and validity data are available on the instranient ? 

I 

Reliability could be checked by double-checking attendance register. Validity is 
not applicable* 



Attendance Registers 



Purpose 

The purpose of this appendix is to provide information to answer the follow- 
ing decision and evaluation questions from the 1982-83 Retention/Promotion 
Evaluation Design: 

Decision Question. D2 : How effective have efforts been directed j 
towards retainees? Should they be continued and/or modified? 

Evaluation Question D2-3 : What were the attendance rates of 
1981-82 retainees who attended summer* school during 1981-82, 
summer school, and 1982-83? 

TEA requested this information to determine whether summer school attendance 
had any impact on retainees' attendance. 



Procedure 

The study started with the random selection of ten schools. The schools 
selected were Allan, Harrington, Brown, Brentwood, Graham, Oak Hill, Pecan 
Springs, Rosewood, Summitt and Zilker. Sunset Valley, Cook, and Maplewood 
were later added to the sample. Once the schools were chosen the next step 
was to find retainees for whom the needed attendance information was avail- 
able. The students selected met the following criteria: they attended one 
of the schools selected in April 1983, and they had summer school attendance 
data and attendance data for 1981-82 available from summer school records. 

Graham and Summitt had no summer school retainees who had complete attendance 
data available. Sample sizes at the other schools were also reduced because 
of this. Information from 1981-82 was often missing. A small number of 
students had also left AISD by April 1983. The total nuTnbo.r of students . 
checked was 84. 

The form used to gather the data wis developed by a District Priorities 
evaluator and generated by the AISD computer. The forms are by school with 
the list of students to be checked at that school and sp.?.ca to record the 
number of days enrolled and the number of days absent for each of the five 
six weeks and for the total number of days enrolled and absent (see Attach- 
ment F-1). 
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The procedure for getting the information was to have the evaluation assist- 
ant for District Priorities call each of the schools and either arrange a 
time when she could come out to the schools and gather the information or 
get the information over the telephone. Getting the information by tele- 
phone was done when there were three or less students per school. In one 
case the list was sent to the school and the person in charge of the atten- 
dance register filled in the information and sent it back to the office. 
If a student had just transferred, we called the previous school if the 
school registrar knew what it was. 



Results 



The average number of days enrolled and absent for retainees in the sample 
schools are shown in Figure F-1. The average absence rates were 5.1% for 

1981- 82, 5.2% for summer school, and 4.9% for the first five six weeks of 

1982- 83. 

Another check was made to see how many students* attendance had increased 
or decreased by more than 1% from 1981-82 to 1982-83. The number of absences 
went up for 33 students (39.3%), down for 33 students (39.3%), and did not 
change more than 1% for 18 studonts (21.4%). (See Figure F-2) . 

Thus, summer school appeared to have little impact on the attendance of these 
students. Average attendance rates changed only slightly from 1981-82 to 
1982-83, and equal numbers of students' attendance increased and decreased. 
These results must be interpreted in light of District attendance rates. The 
average absence rates were 6% in 1981-82 and 5.4% in 1982-83. Thus, the re- 
tainees who attended suiraner school appeared to have average attendance — 
they did not miss school any more often than other AISD students. 




Figure F-2. PERCENT OF STUDENTS FOR WIOM THE NUMBER OF ABSENCES 
VARIED OR STAYED THE SAME FROM 1981-82 TO 1982-83. 
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1981-82 






SUMMER 






19^?H83 




SCHOOLS 




DAYS 
ENROLLED 


DAYS 
ABSENT 


Z DAYS 
ABSENT 


DAYS 
ENROLLED 


DAYS 
ABSENT 


I DAYS 
ABSENT 


DAYS 
ENROLLED 


DAYS 
ABSENT 


I DAYS 
ABSFNT 


Allan 


N=26 


166.1 


5.8 


3.5 


23.1 


0.7 


2.8 


145.9 


6.7 


A. 6 


Barrington N=l 


175.0 


5.0 


2.9 


2/i.O 


0.0 


0.0 


146 


4.0 


1.1 

Lit 1 


Brentwood 


M. 


172.5 


1.0 


0.6 


24.0 


0.5 


2.1 


146 


2 5 


1 7 


Brown 


N=9 




6.3 


^.6 


23.2 


1.2 , 


5.3 


146 


6 B 


4 7 


Cook 


N=15 


165. /i 


11.1 


6.7 


2/i.'0 . 


1.2 


5.0 


145.9 


9 9 


6 8 


Maplewood 


N=2 


168.0 


17.5 


10.^ 


24.0 


2.5 


10.4 


146 


R 

u 


5 5 


Hetz 


N=9 


163.6 


13.3 


8.2 


21.6 


2.9 


13.4 


110 1 


6 2 


'5 fi 


Oak Hill 


N=2 


172.5 


3.0 


1.7 


24.0 


0.5 


2.1 


146 


7.5 


5.1 


Pecan Springs 


N=3 


m.i 


3.7 


2.5 


1 

21.3 


1.7 


7.8 


115 


2.3 


2.0 


Rosewood 


N=/, 


175.0 


6.8 


3.9 


24.0 


0.8 


3.1 


144.5' 


2.8 


1.9 


Sunset Valley 


N=10 ' 


170.^ 


11.1 


6.5 


22.6 


1.3 


5.8 


145.5 


8.1 


5.6 


Zilker 


N=l 


79.0 


2.0 


2.5 


24.0 


1.0 


4.2 


146.0 


8.0 


5.5 


GRAND TOTAL 




162.3 


8.3 


5.1 


23.1 


1.2 


5.2 


140.9 


6.8 


4.9 
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AUSTIN li'llltl'EnilEtJT SUIfllll. DlSlf.If.T 
lilTICE OF ^mnW AfiD FVALUATION 
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Instrument Description: Teacher Checklist 



INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Teacher Checklist 
Brj«f D«$criptlon of the instrument: ^ 

The teacher checklist rfates retaineea* reading and math skills and behavior in the 
classroom. It includes five items related to academic skills, one related to 
strengths and weaknesses sheets, and 12 related to behavior. Teachers rated selected 
retainees compared to other students in their fall 1982 classrooms. A memorandum to 
the principals asked whether the school had placed any students in a lower grade in 
the fall. 

To whom was the Instrument administered? 

The teachers of a total of 300 retainees from 1980-81 and 1981-82 150 who attended 

aummer school and 150 who had not. Equal numbers of 1930-81 and 1981-82 retainees were 
chosen. 

Hew many times was the instrument administered? 
Once with a reminder. 



When Was the instrument administered? 

October 20, 1982 with a reminder November 1, 1982. 



Where was the Instrument administered? 

Surveys were sent to the principals of the students' 1982-83 school for delivery to 
teachers. Teachers generally completed surveys in their classrooms. 

Who administered the instrument? 
Self -administered. 



What training did the administrators have? 
Written directions on checklist. 



Was the Instrument administered under standardized conditions? 
N*o. 



Were there problems with the instrument or the administration that 
might affect the validity of the data? 

None that are known. 



Who developed the instrument? ^ 

Office of Research and Evaluation staff with input from elementary administrators. 

What reliability and validit*/ data are available on the instrument? 

The "behavior" section is based on the Behavior Racing Checklist. Its reliability 
based on Cronback. Alpha Coefficients of internal consistency is .87 and .9^ for the 
two factors measured. Test-retest reliabilities between October and May were .71 
and .70. A validity study shoved that the scale can distinguish between students ^: 
different tvraes. 

Are there ncrm data available for interpreting the results? 



No. 
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TEACHER CHECKLIST 



Purpose 

The leacher Checklist supplied information for the following decision and 
evaluation questions in the retention/irromotion design: 

Decision Question Dl ; What effects Has the District policy on 
retention/promotion had on achievement? cn reten ion rates? 
Should the District policy be altered? 

Evaluation Question Di-4 : How many students recom- 
mended for retention in June of 1982 were listed as 
retainees as of October 1982? as of April 1983? How 
many students not recommended for retention in spring 
1982 were placed in lower grades in fall 1982? 

Decision Question D2 : How effective have efforts been directed 
towards retainees? Should they be continued and/or modified? 

/? 

Evaluation Question D2-1 : Did the fall teachers of 
retainees receive skills and weaknesses sheets filled 
out by the previous teachers? Were they helpful? 

Decision Question D3 : Can students who will benefit from reten- 
tion be identified? 

Evaluation Question D3-1 : What characteristics of 
students who benefit from retention can be identified? 

*This first part of Evaluation Question Dl-4 is addressed in the Retainee 
Characteristics: Student Master File appendix of this report (Appendix C) 



Procedure 

Complete procedures are shown in Appendix K of the Summer School Pilot 
1982: Second Report to the Texas Education Agency (ORE Pub. No. 82.25) . 

Basically, 300 retainees 150 f rom '^.980-81 and 150 from 1981-82 

were selected for the sample- Half had\attended summer school while the 
other half had not. TKe fall teachers of these students were sent a Retainee 
Checklist in which they rated the reading skills, math skills, and behavior 
of the student compared to the other students in the class. One item asked 
whether. teachers had received a sheet showing students' strengths and weak- 
nesses aad x>7hether this was helpful. 
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Surveys were' sent out October 20 and were checked iii as received. Princi- 
pals were asked to distribute the surveys since teacher codes for each 
student were not yet known. A reminder was sent November 1 which also 
asked principals to indicate whether they had placed any nonretainees in. 
earlier grades in the fall. A copy of this memorandum and a survey show- 
ing overall results are included in Attachment G-1 and G-2. 



Results 

Evaluation Question Dl-4 ; How many students not 
recommended for retention in spring 1982 were 
placed in lower grades in fall 1982? 

The memorandum and, attachment shown in Attachment G-3 summarize results 
for this question./ 

All of the schools responded except two. The total number of fall place- 
ments in lower grades was 44 (compared to 55 last fall) . Of the 59 
schools reporting, 36 reported no demotions and 23 reported one. The 
highest number reported was 4 at one school. The grades students were 
most often returned to were kindergarten, first, and second grades. 

The new policy allows these fall changes after several weeks of obser- 
vation but discourages the practice. Teachers are encouraged to notify 
parents as soon as possible that retention for the following year is a 
possibility. It is interesting to note that, in 10 of 31 (32%) cases 
where previous school was reported, students had transferred in from an 
Austin private school or another public school. Eight (26%) had trans- 
ferred from another AISD school, and 13 (41%) had been in the same school. 



Evaluation Question D2-1 : Did the fall teachers 
of retainees receive skills and weaknesses sheets 
f riled out by the previous teacher? Were they 
helpful? 

Teachers who recommended students for retention began to fill out **Reten- 
tion Data" forms in spring of 1981-82 to help the fall teachers understand 

the children's strengths and weaknesses (see Attachment G-4). Item 6 on 
the survey asked fall teachers whether they had received this sheet for the 
retainee in question and whether it was helpful in determining needs and 

strengths. Of the 138 teachers of 1981-82 retainees surveyed, 105 (76%) 
said they had received this sheet while 33 (24%) said they had not . 

Of the 102 teachers who responded to the question regarding the usefulness 
of the sheet, 34 (33.3%) said it helped a lot, 56 (54.9%) said it helped a 
little, and 12 (11.8%) said it did not help. 
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The fact that nearly one fourth of the teachers said they did not receive 
this sheet is surprising since they are to go in the students' cumulative 
folder. Some teachers may not have been sure whether the "Retention Data" 
sheet was the same as a strengths and weaknesses sheet. Other teachers 
may not have filled out or filed the form in the 'cumulative folder. 

The fact that only 33% of the respondents felt the forms helped a lot may 
be the result of the openness of the form and lack of directions. Some 
teachers may have been much more specific than others in information given. 
Also, the form does not specifically ask for skill weaknesses, but instead 
focuses on strengths, interests, learning styles, and parents' reaction to 
retention. It seems likely that information on areas in which the students 
need help would focus the teachers' efforts more quickly than some of the 
other information. 

Evaluation Question D3-1 : What characteristics of 
students who benefit from retention can be identified? 

The original plan was to include information on students' behavior in the 
discriminant analysis as a possible predictor of retainee success. However 
the sample sizes at each grade were too small to be useful in predicting 
success. In addition, the pattern of behavior scale- scores fox 1980-81 and 
1981-82 retainees was different, which might affect the usefulness of a pre 
diction based on this variable. This analysis or some alternative might be 
attempted at a later date. 

Complete results for the Teacher Checklist items can be found in appendix 
K of the Summer School Pilot 1982: Second Report to the Texas Education 
Agency (ORE Pub. No. 82.25). 
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Attachment G-1 



.AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Research and Evaluation 

October 29, 1982 



TO: Elementary Principals 

FROM: Nancy Baenen Schuyler 

SUBJECT: Retainee Checklist 



We have not yet received surveys for some students. Since we still 
don't know who their teachers are this fall, we would appreciate it if 
you could put these surveys in the appropriate teacher boxes. We'd 
also greatly appreciate your completion of the form below. Thank youJ 

NBS:rrf 



Approved: 5 

Director, Office of Research and Evaluation 



Approved: /t^I^ 7y7a^/0 JJj jlfjJ^ . 

Assistant Superintendent, Elementary Education 

SCHOOL 

1. Have you had to place any students in an earlier grade this fall than 
indicated by their report card last spring? 

Yes No 



2. If yes, for each child please list: 

a. grade returned to 

b. school attended last y^ar 

c. reason for change 

Child 1: a. 

b. 
c. 



Child 2: a. 

b. 
c. 



Child 3: a. 

b. 
c. 



Use reverse side if necessary. Return to: Nancy Schuyler, ORE, Adm. Bldg. 
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AJaSTX^ INDEPENDOT SCHOOL DZSTRICT 
Offica of R«sttarch and Evaluacion 



(0 v'SKA // Hesp^^cs 



Attachinerlt"G-2 
(Page 1 of 1) 



Cn« of ch« quescions addressed in the evaluacian of chc rccenclon/proiooclon 
policy chls year Is how the rccainees are func cloning In Austin XSD dass- 
rooma chiJ fall. Ve vould appreciate your help in racing che sk;llls and 
behavior of che racalnee llsced above compared co ocher scudencs In your 
dasa chl5 fall. Base 70ur racings on your experiences so far chls year. 



Tour Itaae: 



SSILLS: Circle che nunber Indlcacing chls child's skills in che following 
areas compared co others in your class. 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 



Extrenely 
Low 



!• lUading coop r eh ens ion a/-" 7 

a. tJndarstandlng faces 
(liceral meaning) 

b. GRADE 1 pyLY;. a^M 



Average 



d. 



GRADES 2t 5> Aim 6 CJ?TtT; 
Making inxerences 
GRADES 4 AND 5 ONLY: 



Vociibulary N^s^i^z* 
>lach concepcs , a5*J 
Mach problaa solving /^-^^' 
Mach ccmpucacion /Vv3Lt/0 



































0.0 


















f.O 








8 


7 


1 






0 




















r 





4 



Excrenely 

31gh 













/5.1 


t.5 






i« 
















#^ 
























4 




2 




<« 








/^.^ 




A. 


3 




3 


if 



1 

t 



Cieck che' approprlaCe ansver: 

Did you receive a skill screngths and weaknesses a^.eecyV-^^^ 

on this recainee filled ouc by che 1981-32 ceacher? ? ZS ^/.9 N O 

If so, did you find ic useful in decermining chls ^^-^'^ Y ES, a loc 

child's needs and screngths this fail? Y ZS, a lit di 



3EIIAVI0R: Rate each behavior according to the frequence vich vhich the scudenc 
exhiblcs chac behavior. Circle a number iron I co 9 for each 
behavior descriacion. 



There has 

been no 
evidence 
of chls 
behavior 















I. 


Student demands extra tine 
from the ceacher for help. 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Student understands and rV'^^t/i 
follovs directions. 


1 


2 


3 


'^.^ 
4 


3. 


Scudent quits or gives up on t^J ^Jc'j 
'asslgnnents before conplecion. 


1 


2 


J 


4 


4. 


Student bothers ethers while Ai-it*) 
they are vcrkins. 


1 


2 


3 


7.V 
4 


5« 


Student brings thinqs to cl*ss , yi/-2t7 
iniciaces discussions, .shovs 
isaginacion. 






0.7 
3 


4 


6. 


Scudant breaks classroon or iV'-lkUi 
school rules. 


1 


2 


3 


u 


7. 


Student nust be raprinanded 
during class else. 


l\x 

I 


2 


/&V 
3 


4 



This 
behavior 
occurs 
xsioaailv 

5 6 7 



This 
behavio r 
Is freques 
and 
t:rpical 
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9.7 

8 



9 



9 



22^ V.5 5.-^ -5^-^ 



a 



25 



th^Tft has 
b««n QO 
cTldtncft 

of ehU 
behavior 



Th±3 
behavior 
occiira 
occa^loaallr 
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This 
behavior 
Is frequeac 
and 

CTpicai 



L 



2 

1 



US 
3 

3 



8, Sc^idcnt doaa vhac the ceacher ^^^t^ 
ajk4 withouc conplaiac or. del ay. 

9. Scudeat la prepared and able D3A»i6/ 
participare la claaa accivlcies, 
leaaona, diacuaalon, etc. 

10. StTideat conplecas work on cliie^*ii/ 
end In good order« 

11. Scudeac complaina shac ochcr a/.^o 
students tease hla/her. 

12. Scudenu provides leadership Aivl^i 
'voluncarlly ia soma class 
activities . 

Thank you! Please fold this fom so the return address shcvs and put 
school rail as soon as possible. 



I 
1 
I 



14 

2 

2 



3 
3 



1^6 /oJ 
2 3 



1M 

4 



t0A 
4 

4 

4 



V 


7 


3 


9 


6 


r7./ 
7 


3 


9 


6 


7 


8 


9 


3^ 
6 


7 


8 


• ^ 

9 


•r.3# 
6 


7 


3 


9 



in Che 



yiAXL TO: 
MiClCT 3. SCHULTI21 
oa£» 30X 79 
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AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Research and Evaluation 



Attachment G-3 
(Page 1 of 2) 



December 1, 1982 



TO: 



Ruth MacAl lister 
Timy Baranoff 
Hermelinda Rodriguez 

Nanc;i^Baenen Schuyler 



FROM: 



SUBJECT: Changes in Fall Placements 



A summary of the information reported by schools on fall demotions is pro- 
vided on the attached sheet. Only two schools did not report. 

The total number of fall placements in lower grades than expected was 44 
(55 cases were reported last fall). Of the 61 schools, 36 reported no demo- 
tions this fall with 23 reporting at least one. The average number listed 
across all . reporting schools was less than one (.61). The highest number 
of fall demotions reported was four. The grades students w^re most often 
returned to were kindergarten, first, and second grade. 

The school the students attended last year was listed in 31 cases. Ten 
students (32%) had transferred into AISD from a private school or another 
public school system. Eight students {26%) had transferred fronr another 
AISD school (some from paired schools). The other 13 students (415S) were 
*n the same school last year and this year. 

Schools reported the following reasons for changes in placement: 



• Could not handle academic work (16) 
. Parent request ClO) 

• Teacher recommendation C6) 

. Principal recommendation (1) 

• LST recommendation (1) 

• Immaturity (5) 

• Attendance (this year and last), late entry (3) 

• Frustration, inattentiveness, failure to follow 
directions on the part of the child (3) 

• Child unable to speak English (1) 

• Child double-promoted last spring—parent decided 
it was not a good idea (1) 



Please let me know if you would like the complete set of surveys. 

NBS:rrf 
Attachment 



Approved: 




Director, Office of Research 




Evaluation 
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Attachment G-3 
(Continued, page 2 of 2) 



SCHOOL 



CHILDREN DEMOTED? 
YES NO 



HOW MANY? 

Cyes only) 



GRADE RETURNED TO: 
K 1 2 3 4 



ALLAN 
ALLISON 

ANDREWS ^ 
3ARRINGT0N 

BARTON HILLS ^ 

BECKER 

BLACKSHEAR 

3LANT0N 

BRENTt^OOD 

BROOKE 

BROWN X 
BRYKER WOODS ^ 
CAMPBELL 

CASIS X 
COOK 

CUNNINGHAM 
DAWSON^ 

DOSS I 

GOVALLE X 

GRAHAM 

GULLETT 

HARRIS 

HIGHLAND PARK ^ 
HILL X 
HOUSTON X 
JOSLIN X 
LANGFORD ^ 
LEE X 
LINDER X 
MAPLEWOOD ? 
MATHE'/IS 

MENCHACA X 
METZ X 
NORMAN 
OAK HILL 

OAK SPRINGS X 

DOOM 

ORTEGA 

PEASE 

PECAN SPRINGS 

PILLa^ X 

PLEASANT HILL 

R£AU 

REILLY 

aiDGETOP 

ROSEDALE 

ROSEWOOD X 

ST. ELMO I 

SANCHEZ X 

SIMS 

SUMMITT 

SUNSET VALLEY 

TRAVIS HEIGHTS 

WALNUT CREEK 

WE3a ■ 

WILLIAMS X 

WINN X 

WOOLDRIDGc 

WOOTcN 

ZAVALA 

ZILKER X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X . 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



3 




(2) 




X 






2 




X 


X 








4 
2 


(2) 




(2) 


X 


X 




2 


(2) 








- 




1 
2 




X 
X 


X 








1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 


X X X X 


(2) 
X 


X 


X 
X 






2 

X 




X 
X 






X 




1 






X 








2 




X 


! 


X 






1 




X 










3 


V 
A 












3 

1 




(2) 


X 
X 








1 


X 




1 
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RETENTION DATA 

(Policy 5121 
guideline #13) 

Skills to be mastered in READING AND MATH: 

See ITBS skills analysis individual sheet in cumulative folder 

* 

Special strengths: 



Special interests: 



Learning styles: 



Parental statement regarding retention: 
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Retention/Promotion 
Appendix H 
C00RDINAT0P7TEACHER STUDY 
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82. A2 



, Inscnuacnc Descripcioa; Coordlnacor/Taachec Study 
3rlai deacrtocloa oi the izaZT^zs.es.z : 

The ccordiaacor/ceacher scudy was designed zo focus accencion on recainees and 
foraer pre-k scudencs la firsc-grade classrooms, Nine prixary inscruccional 
coordiaacors vere given randomly chosen teachers co work vlch (usually five 
Ceachcrs each.) Coordinacors were Incer/iewed ac r.he end of che school year to 
sec whac chey had done and Co obtain Ideas on possible future incer'/entior.s for 
these students. The fora used to guide the Inter/iews included six questions, 

j To 'jhzn v^a the Izsrrrsent ag=i-''^-'3Carsc? 
1 Cliiven prlaary Instructional coordinacors, 

Scv zar.v clres '^s the instr^i^ent a'^^lzijcarnd? 
One e , 

Veen, vaa the ls.scrTr:est a^*'''-"lszarad? 
Hay 1983. j 

vJhere -.-as the ir.str*;=en; sc^nlriscargd? 

In 0R£ or inscruccional coordinator officas. 

»* I ■ 

Who acainisrergd the Izarr'.rtgnt? : 

Two ORE evaluacors and che Direccdr of 0R£. 

i 

VhAt training cid the ad^inlscratar 3 ■.a-.'^? 

Adminiscracors discussed che sur'/ey questions and the scudy prior co incer'/iews. 




arfact the, 'rallilr^ of the dzti? 
None that are known. 



Vco d ev elo c *d : h.g ins tr-ir ant? 
0R£ evaluator. 



sllibilirv [sr.d validify data 



Not available. 



.^e t.tere zcm data ivailzbla 
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COORDINATOR/TEACHER STUDY 



Purpose 

The coordinator/teacher study supplied information relevant co the follow- 
ing retention decision and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question D2 : . How effective have efforts been directed 
towards retainees? Should they be continued and/or modified? 

Evaluation Question D2-10 : Does focusing special 
attention on retainees have an impact on their 
achievement? 

Evaluation Question D2-11 : If so, what methods 
seem most effective in meeting the needs of the 
retained child? 

This study was motivated by a desire to see whether having coordinators 
focus special attention on retainees and former pre-k students in first- 
grade classrooms could have an impact on student achievement. These 
groups have special needs - - pre-k students often make gains which do 
not seem to be maintained in kindergarten and first-grade and students 
are most often retained at the first-grade level. 

/ 

Procedure 

Development 

The Director of ORE suggested the study in October 1982 to the Director of 
Elementary Curriculum. She liked the idea and invited the Director and eval- 
uators for the retention and Chapter 1 evaluations to meet with the coor- 
dinators at their first November meeting to discuss the proposal. The ORE Di- 
rector and evaluator for retention met with the coordinators November 4. 
The discussion guide for the meeting is included as attachment H-1. De- 
cisions made at the meeting were that: 

-Primary coordinators were willing to participate. 

-ORE would determine how many classrooms included pre-k and 
retained students and randomly assign each primary coordinator 
a maximum of five teachers to work with. 

-Coordinators would only be required to provide the lists to 
the teachers and offer their help in dealing with the students 
as a group or on an individual basis. Beyond this, coordina- 
tors would keep notes of further contacts made and help pro- 
vided through the. rest of the school year. 

-The Project PASS coordinator said she and her trainers would 
like to participate. These classes were also served by 
regular instructional coordinators. 
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-Most coordinators felt they had ideas on what to recoHmend for 
retainees but that a list of ideas on helping pre-k students 
would help. The Director of Elementary Curriculum said she 
would try to develop a list with the help of a coordinator 
committee if she had time (this was not accomplished during 
the 1982-83 school year). 

-Three coordinators volunteered to meet with the evaluators 
again to finalize details' once the number of pre-k and re- 
tainee classes was known. 

The programmer for the retention study then developed a computer listing 
by school and class of all retainees and/or pre-k students. A problem 
was discovered at this point - - teacher assignments for students were ^ 
only available for those students who had taken the Metropolitan Read-- 
iness Test (MRT) in the fall (an optional test). The only information 
available for the rest of the students was school assignments. This 
necessitated calling or visiting approximately 30 schools to find out 
which classrooms the students, were in. Schools were called if a small 
number of students were unas signed (the MRT was given at the school but 
the students were absent or the teacher code was missing) 'and visited if 
none of the students were assigned to classes. The evaluation assistants 
for Chapter 1 ^nd Retention completed this task. The evaluators and the 
coordinator subcommittee met and finalized d-etails of the study once an 
approximate number of classes had been established. 

A total of 45 of the 61 elementary schools had retainees or pre-k students 
in their first-grade classrooms/ About 200 classrooms included retainees 
and/or pre-k students, 132^ included both types of students. The sample 
was drawn from the 132 classes which included both types of students • A 
random sample of 5 classes was then drawn for each of the 9 regular co'cr- 
dinators. Some had larger pools of classes to choose from than others- 
because of the distribution of retainees and pre-k students in the District. 
Seven classes were randomly chosen for the regular coordinators that were 
also served by one of the four Project PASS trainers. 

Distribution 

The primary coordinators were sent final study details, lists of classes, 
and an optional recording form on December 1st (see attachment K-2) . Coor- 
dinators were asked to contact the teachers just after the winter break. 
Class lists showed the teachers' name and school and those students who 
were retained and/or pre-k students in each class. Two coordinators called 
about classes on their list that were really served by other coordinators, appro- 
priate adjustments were made* This resulted in the addition of one coor- 
dinator to the study, for a total of 11 coordinators. A master list of 
coordinators and class assignments^ is included as Attachment H-3. 

Part I - Interviews 

The survey form was developed by the evaluator for the retention study, 
discussed with the Project PASS and Chapter 1 evaluators and Director, an4 
finalized early in May (see attachment H-4) . Coordinators were randomly 
split into two groups of s±x and five for interviews . The Director inter- 
viewed six^ coordinators and District Priorities evaluators interviewed rive 
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(the retention evaluator interviewed four and the Project PASS evaluator 
one). Responses were then discussed. in a meeting June 6. 

Analyses and Results 

There was a wide variety in the types of answers ,or comments which were given 
in response to the interview form. In addition, three different individuals 
conducted interviews. Thus, mathematical "tallying" of the results was diffi- 
cult on some items. Quantitative data vere available and of special relevance 
to the study on the topics noted below. Of the eleven coordinators that were 
interviewed, eight reported that they had supplied the targeted . teachers with 
the list of former pre-kindergarten and retained students. One of the three 
remaining coordinators reported that she did no additional intervention .with 
these teachers (and did not provide the lists because she was not certain 
whether or not she was supposed to do so). The students of those teachers we.L'e 
omitted from the analyses. The Project PASS coojrdinator reported that the 
trainers did not provide their teachers with lists of retainees and former 
pre-kindergarten students, although these lists were available from the regular 
coordinator. Trainers did work on special plans for ail Black retainees but not 
as part of this study. A third coordinator did not provide lists, but casked 
teachers if they knew which students in their class were retainees or former 
pre-kindergarten students. In addition, she reported several other special 
activities with these teachers, and students in those classes were included 
in the analyses. 

Only one coordinator actually reported that she worked wjLth the targeted teachers 
move than she usually would. Four coordinators reported ) that they discussed 
with teachers ways to work with parents of retainees. ThS:ee coordinators 
discussed with teachers ways to improve retainees' self-concept and attitude 
toward school, while the same number discussed "special , skill" work with these 
students. Two coordinators referred teachers to the tapes available on diagnosis, 
direct-instruction, and self-concept of retainees. 

The coordinators who were interviewed as part of this study had several 
suggestions and comments about working with these two student populations. 
In general, they felt that calling teachers' attention to these students was 
helpful, and that more specific suggestions aiid/or a more structured interven- 
tion would be useful. It was felt that there was a need for this "focusing" to 
occur at the beginning of the school year, with some individualized instruc- 
tional or enrichment activities considered for these children. For example, 
retainees m ight benefit from using a different basal reader when they repeat a 
grade level. It was suggested that lists of these students, or all low- 
achieving students, could be given to both teachers and coordinators. Finally, 
teachers need to be made aware of the curriculum covered in kindergarten and^ 
pre-kindergarten classes. 

There were also some recurring comments about teaching methods for retainees. 
One concern was the need for smaller class sizes and more awareness of the needs 
of retainees by teachers of these students. There is a need to avoid teaching 
the same material twice in the same way. New teachers appeared to have greater 
difficulty in the area of working with retainees. Teachers appeared to be more 
aware of who the retainees were than of former pre-k students. Also, the 
coordinators seemed to find it easier to give suggestions for helping retainees 
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than for helping former pre-k students. More suggestions and comments are 
included in Attachment H-5. 

Part 11 - IT3S Information 

Analyses 

Since many of the students on the original list did not have teacher assign- 
ments, the District Priorities' . data analyst first determined class assign- 
ments by a match with the student Master File. This was necessary to divide the 
students into a treatment and control group—the process basically duplicateJ 
what was done by hand in the fall. 

Regression analyses were then run using Jennings's MODEL program and AISD's 
IBM 4341 computer. In math. Math Total ITBS scores for spring 19.82 and spring 
1983 were compared. In reading, Reading Total scores for the two years were 
used for the retainees. However, Language Tota!i. scores had to be used as a 
pretest for former pre-k students since kindergarteners do not take a reading 
test. The regression analyses tested whether there was any difference in the 
achievement of former pre-k and retained students who were in classes where 
"target" lists were distributed and those classes where they were not. The 
coordinator who did not distribute the lists to her teachers oj do additional 
intervention with the teachers was not included in eithei group. One regression 
analysis was run for reading and one for math with both groups (former pre-k 
and retainees)- combined. Means were also calculated for former pre-k students, 
retainees, and former pre-k retained students in both reading and math. 

Results 

No significant differences were found in the achievement of students in target 
classes compared with controls. This was 'rue both in reading and math. ^ A 
linear relationship was found between pre- and posttest scores in math with a 
curvilinear relationship in reading. The correlation between pre- and posttest 
scores was .38 in reading and .53 in math. 

Mean pretest and posttest scores are shown for former pre-k, , ^retained, and forr.er 
pre-k students who were also retained in Figures H-1 through H-4 . There figures 
reveal very little difference in gains or achievement patterns for either pre-k 
or retained students. 

Overall, it appears that this intervention was not sufficient to impact student 
achievement. It could be that a more structured intervention provided earlier ir 
the school year might be helpful. Some alternative strategies might also be 
considered. On the administrator survey, administrators indicated that xore 
direct help from instructional coordinators to the teachers of retainees might 
be very helpful. 
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N 


Pretest* (K) 


Posttest(lsc) 


Gain 


Treatment >: 


63 


.5143 


1.8889 




Control 


167 


.4641 


1.6467- 





Figure F-1. SCORES FOR FORMER PRE-K STUDENTS IN GRADE 1 
(PRETEST: LANGUAGE GRADE EQUIVALENT, POST- 
TEST: READING TOTAL GRADE EQUIVALENT.) 

*No gain computed, since a reading pretest 
score was unavailable. 





N 


Pretest (K) 


Posttest (1st) 


Gain 


Treatment 


68 


.3515 


1.6706 


1.3191 


Control 


184 


.4016 


1.6402 


1.2386 



Figure F-2. SCORES FOR FORMER PRE-K STUDENTS IN GRADE 1 
CMATH GRADE EQUIVALENT SCORES, SPRING 1982 
AND 1983.) 
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Groups 


N 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


Retainees 


Treatment 
Control 


51 
138 


1.0C78 
1.0400 


1.8056 
1.9200 


0.7980 
0.8775 


Retainees 
w/ ?re-K 


Treatment 
Control 


9 
25 


1.2000 
1.0360 


1.8222 
1.7600 


0.6222 
0.7240 


Figure F-3. 


READING SCORES 


FOR 


RETAINEES 


AND RETAINEES 


WITH 



PRE-K. (READING TOTAL GRADE EQUIVALENTS, SPRING 
1982 AND 1983.) 





Group 


N 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


Retainees 


Treatment 


52 


1.1673 


1.8519 


0.6846 




Control 


152 


1.1757 


1.8257 


0.6500 


Retainees 


Treatment 


9 


1.4222 


1.9778 


0.5556 


w/ Pre-K 


Control 


31 


1.2387 


1.8226 


0.5839 



Figure F-4. MATH SCORES FOR RETAINEES AND RETAINEES WITH PRE-K. 

(MATH TOTAL GRADE EQUIVALENTS, SPRING 1982 AXD 1983.) 
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•82.42 Discussion Guide 

November 4, 1982 
3:00-4:00 

COORDINATOR STUDY 



1. ^fliat is the study designed to do? 

- to determine whether calling teacher attention to first-grade students 
with special needs (retainees and former pre-K students) and offering 
help in dealing with these students makes a difference to student 
achievement. 

- to determine what coordinators did with teachers that might account 
for this difference (advice given, actions taken, etc.) 

2. What must coordinators do for the study? 

- The study is designed to be "naturalistic," and capture normal coor- 
dinator interaction with teachers as much as possible. The only 
things coordinators must do are: 

A. Call selected teachers' attention to retainees and former 
pre-K students in their classrooms. 

B. Offer to help the teacher on request with addressing the 
needs of these students (individually or as a group) . 

C. Report to ORE on Visits made and advice given (through 
calendar notes, obser^/ation forms, other forms, and/or 
interview) . 



Coordinators do not have to: 



A. Assess individual student problems through testing or 
other means unless they normally would. 

B. Visit a set number of times beyond the first contact. 

Meeting Questions 



1. How many classes should coordinators be assigned?. 

2. Should Project PASS schools be treated separately? Are Project PASS and 
regular coordinators working with the same classes? 

3. Do the efforts of regular coordinators overlap with those of Special Ed 
^nd special program coordinators at the first-grade level? 

4. Do coordinators need a form to record advice given and visits? If so, of 
wriat type? Should use be optional? Would April interview be sufficient? 
Should a checklist of possible interventions be created? 

5. Do coordinators need or want advice past that given through the recentica 
tape script? 

6. Will coordinators know what to suggest to do for pre-K students? Should 
a list of suggestions be developed? 
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Attachment H-2 

82.42 (Page 1 of 3) 

AL^STIN INDEPENDEMT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Office of Ecssearch and Evaluation 

December 1, 1982 



TO: ^ Primary Coordinators Addr3ssed 

FEDM: Nancy^aenen Schu'^er, Karen Carsrud 

SUBJECT: Working with First-Grade Teachers 



We met with the subcommittee (Rita Gibbs, LaVonne Rogers, Etta Hollins) set 
up to work out details on the coordinator/teacher study. We made some deci- 
sions about how coordinators should work with the teachers of first-grade 
retaiiaees and former pre-K students. I^m sorry it has taken this long to 
get all the materials together, but you know how it goes sometimes! 

Attached are a summary guide, your list of five classes to work with and an 
optional recording form which you can use if you want. Tne committee decided 
the retention scripts and your own experience and research were sufficient to 
- give you ideas on how to work with retainees. Tne group felt some ideas on 
working with pre-K students might be helpful, and Timy may have contacted 
some of you about developing a list. You can recommend any techniques you 
think will be effective to the teachers. 

Start contacting your teachers right after the winter break. The lists pro- 
vided should be right, but don^t be too surprised if a child has transferred 
in or out of a class. 

N3S:KC:rrf 
Attachments 

Persons A.ddressed: Cecile Banks 

Rita Gibbs 
Yolanda Leo 
Maria Elena Martinez 
Graciela Morales 
LaVonne Rogers 
Ana Salinas 
Graciela Zapata 
Paola Zinnecker 
Etta Hollins 



Approved: /2 C .^^ ^ 



Director, Office of Research ana Evaluation 
cc: Ruth MacAllister, Timy Barano ff 
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COORDINATOR STUDY 
GUIDE 



What is the purpose of the study? 

The general purpose is to find out whether calling teacher attention to 
first-grade students vith special needs (retainees and former pre-K stu- 
dents) arid offering help in dealing with then makes a difference to the 
students* achievements If so, the advice given and actions taken bv 
coordinators will be examined to see if effective techniques can be iden- 
tified. 

What must coordinators do for the study? 

The study is designed to be "naturalistic" and capture normal coordinator 
interaction with teachers as much as possible. The only things you must do 
are: 

Im Visit the classroom of the five selected teachers at least once. 
Call their attention to the retainees and former ?re-K students 
in their classrooms. 

2. Offer to help the teacher address the needs of these students 
individually or as a group on request. 

7' - Keep track of advice given to teachers on students individiially 
v; 'r general, on the number cz visits made, and on any evidence 
tnxc the ueacher followed th":Dugh (from self-raport or obsen/a- 
r/j -'n). You can keep notes ra your calendar, obsex^^-ation forms, 
th'; optional form attached, or in another convenient way. Just 
h;:ve the information avai'xable in April or May when you will be 
In.erviewed i-y an ORE e' alua::or. 

Wh<^c is o^^'unal? What do coordinators not have to do? 

1- Coordinators do nor have to visit a set number of tines, past the 
first contact. Do -hat you normally would and respond to teachers' 
requests for hfij. 

2, Coordinators do 'x^.t ^' '.■?-^ to assert-, 'r-^rvidual student problems 
through testing ' or.:: ,r means v.uJ.-:bb tiiey normally would do so. 

3, Ideas can be taken from the "Focus of Instruction" sheets for 
retainees b..s*vj on the tapes but don't have to be. Suggest 
whatever tt '..hr rues you think are appropriate. 

What about classes alsc: served by special area coordinators? 

You may have classes also served by special education or** Chap tier I coordin^-- 
tors or a Projec-t PASS specialist. Serve these classes as you nonnally would. 
Special Education and Chapter I coordinators will not receive the l±sz of stu-^ 
dents but the Project PASS specialist will. Coordinate your efforts with aer 
to the extent yon normally would. We will ask how this worked out nez^z: spring 
in" the inter'/iG\' : 
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(Continued, page 3 of 3) 



COORDINATOR/ FIRST-GRADE TEACHER STUDY 
OPTIONAL RECORDING SHEET 



DATE OF VISIT: 

TEACHER- 
STUDENT(S): 



AREA :f n;:-:D' 



/ 

PROPOSED SOLUTION: 



FOLLOW-UP 

DATE OF VISIT: 
PROGRESS REPORT: 
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COORDINATOR: 
LA VONNE ROGERS 

TEACHER 

WILLIAMS, :1ARY 
FELL, ANNA 
ACOSTA, IMELDA 
aROLri^ aEMONS 
MINA ARNOLD 



^io. ffc. 

(?**a:rvfd ?<9.< ' COORDINATOR: GRACIEIA MORALES 



SCHOOL 



ROSEWOOD 5- 
SIMS ' 
RIDGETOP / 
TRAVIS HEIGHTS^ ^ 
TRAVIS HEIGHTS / ^ 



COORDINATOR; GR,\CIEIA, ZAPATA 



TEACHER 



SCHOOL 



SEPULVEDA, DELORES 2ILKER 
JACKSON, ALICIA 2TL3CER 
MTERS-0RTI2, CATHY LDrDER 
SAE:i2, SYLVIA SANCHEZ 
20CH, JERRILYtl LINPER 

COORDINATOR: RITA CI3BS 



f 

I 
I 



/ 



TE.\CH£R SCrlOOL 

LOPEZ, DORA 3EGCER 

OL'/ERA, MARTfLV CASIS 

GIL, RICHARD DAWSON 

SA:?CHE2, CrNTHIA 3EGCZR 

MACARI ODOM 

COORDINATOR: A:tA SALVIAS 
TEACHER 
KELSO, 3EULAH 
REED, JAY:I£ 
ALLEN, JEAN 
POt^ERS, ROSE 
BROWN, ATOrELL 

COORD CUTOR: 



SCHOOL 

HICHLA^ro PW. 3j ^ 
ANDRETVS ^ 

3^3 

HIGHLAND PARK 3 S 

I J 



AZiDRE^-S 
HIGHLAN 
HAPLr^^OOD 

PAOIA ZINNEGCER 



rZAC-iSR 



SCHOOL 



/ 



ya2danpa:;ahi, ruby Harris 
mc shea, sllen metz 
ramsey, rjieecca harris 

Hi\RTENSTEi:(, JOYCt PECAIT SPRINGS -C- / 
^UKSVTJ, AD.^INE ^ZZ ^ ^ 



O 



TEACHER 

ROBLES, VICKI 
BROWN, MARY 
NELSON, JL-DiTH 
NEWMAN, LIJDESSA 
a£RNANDE2, MARY 



SCHOOL 

ALLAN 

ALLAN 

ALLAN 

GOVALLE 

ALLISON 



3> 

7 
>3 



COORDINATOR: YOLANDA LEO 



TEACHER 



SCHOOL 



MISENHEIMER, ELIZABETH JOSLHl 
RUST, LORI OAK SPRINGS 

MILLER, BETTf WILLIAMS 
HOLEXAMP, GEORGE LA::C?0RD 
COURTNEY, TERESA LANGFORD 

COORDINATOR: ANITA LTUAUS 



TEACHER 

KINGSBL-RY, M-ARY 
GUNTSR, GLORIA 
LUCCHESE, MARGARET 



SCHOOL 

3V:i'SET V.AlLE'i" 

5L':;sET v.vLirf 

Su:;SZT VALLE: 



COORDINATOR: MARI.^ ELrU MARTINEZ 



TEACHER 

AiroERSON, li:;da 

PREDLEY, PTilLIS 
DEUSER, CAROLE 
HOUSTON, COLDIE 
BRYANT, MARY 



SCHOOL 

BROVni 
BRC^*:! 

ST. EL.MO 
riORMAN 



3 f 
7^ / 



3 f 



r 



7 



COORDINATOR: CECILE 3a:;KS 
TEACHER SCHOOL 
M«-^TINE2, JANIE HOUSTON 

SMaT:-3RM0N, dia:;e Houston 

COORDINATOR: ETTA HOLLINS 



TE^^dER 

- -,-7. (^nviiTER , G. 

^ LKI.VGSBL'RY, M. 

Uvcrf»N£< VILLIA-MS, M. 
^-^•^IrELL, A. 

Mfc<l'/> \ 3RY;^aVT, M. 

Ict'Al^^^'STON, G. 



SCHOOL 

SU^ISET 'lALLrf 
Su^lSET VALLEY 

su:;sET vALLrf. 

ROSr/OOD 
SIMS 

nor:ia:( 

ST. E'JIO V 
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INTERVIEWER 1 or 2) 



COORDINATOR/TEACHER STUDY— COORDINATOR INTERVIEW 



COORDINATOR 



1. 



WERE YOU ABLE TO . PROVIDE THE LIST OF PRE-K AND RETAINED STUDENTS TO ■ 
THE TEACHERS IN YOUR GROUP? DID YOU TALK WITH THEM ABOUT GENERAL 
INTERVENTIONS Wird PRE-K AND RETAINED STUDENTS? ABOUT SPECIFIC INTER- 
VENTIONS FOR SOME STUDENTS? WHICH TEACHERS REQUESTED SPECIAL HELP 





CHECK OFF: 


NO. RET. 


SPECIAL HELP PROVIDED 


TEACHER 


SUPPLIED 


.GENERAL 


REQUESTED 


OR PRE-K 


(BRIEFLY DESCRIBE) 




LIST 


TALK 


SPECIAL 
HELP . 


SPECIAL 
VISITS 




1. 












2 . 












3. 












4. 












5 . 
6. 




i- 








7. 













^^-HAT SPECIFIC HELP DID YOU PROVIDE TO TEACHERS DURING THE YZARl DID 
HELP VARY BY TEACHER (I? SO, NOTE SPECIAL 'INTERVENTIONS GIVEN TO 0:<LY 
SOME TEACHERS ABOVE)? 



RETAINEES 



TAPES: 



_diagnosis 

direct ins true c ion 
_self-concepc 

oar eat- teacher conference 



DISCUSSED: 

v orking with parents 
ways to improve self- 

concepc/attitude toward 

school 

^specific skill work 

(what areas, materials?) 



OTHER CO>C-!ZNTS; 



PRE-K STUDENTS : 

special assignments to maintain skillo 

ways to check status and progress 

what pre-K curriculum covers 



OTHER AMD C0M>1ENTS : 
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3. FOR THOSE CLASSES ASSIGN, j TO A PROJECT PASS AND REGULAH COORDINATOR: 
DID YOU WORK INDEPENDENTLY OF THE OTHER COORDINATOR ASSIGNED TO TOESE 
CLASSES? DID YOU COORDINATE EFFORTS? IF SO, HOW? 



4. DID YOU END UP WORKING WITH THESE TEACHERS MORE THAN YOU USUALLY WOULD? 
YES NO 



5. WHAT CAN BE DONE THAT WILL BENEFIT PRE-K AND RETAINED STUDENTS TrlE MOST? 
WHAT DIRECTION SHOULD WE MOVE IN? WHAT INTERVENTIONS HAVE THE BEST CHANCZ 
FOR SUCCESS? 

RETAINEES : 



PRE-K: 



6. REFLECT ON YOUR PARTICIPATION IN THIS E:<?ERIENCE. WAS IT HELPFUL TO 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS? '.-HL^T PROBLEMS DID YOU ENCOUNTER? DID THE LISTS 
HELP TO FOCUS ATTENTION ON THESE STUDENTS? DID TEi^CHERS WAIs'T KELP? 
SHOULD THE INTER^TENTION BE MORE STRUCTURED? 
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. „" \ (Page 1 of 3) 

. ^ \ ■ ■ ... 

This list represents a compilation of ideas taken, from the interviews. Comments 
are paraphrased and meant to a^t as a starting point for possible brainstorming 

of ideas in the fall. \ 

\ 
\ 

Retainees • 

\ 

\ 

• Recommend additional enrichment activities for students (e.g. word 
cards, sentence strips, supplemental books, things to do at home). 

• ''Centers*' to work in when\regular work is finished. 

• Use teacher's voice on instructional tapes. 

• Build student's self concept. 

• Do not retain a .child and makejiim Special' Education at the same time. 

• Continue special services to low achievers regardless of '^financial" 
status of campus student is assigned to! 

• Increase communication between paired schools — standardize curriculums. 

• Teach alphabets and sounds to all kindergarteners — some teachers lower 
their expectations for 1st graders who don't know the alphabet. 

• Capitalize on and nuture love of learning students exhibit entering 
first grade. 

• Special meetings with first-grade teachers. 

• Staff Development. 

• Consider placing retainees with more experienced teachers rather than 
new teachers. 

o Publish newsletter for teachers of retainees. 

a Place in group other than low. This will enhance student's chance for 

challenge and success. 
9 Change basals if students move laterally. 

• Do not cover same material tr/ice. 
® Smaller class sizes . 

o Stronger parental support. 

e Develop greater sensitivity in teachers working with retainees 
(guard identity of retainees, treat them as normal as possible, 
etc.) . 

• Adapt child to academic program rather program to child. 

• Create a list of at-home activities for retainees. 

m Make sure students know the purpose behind lessons and assignments. 

• Look at learning styles early in vear to prevent problems. 

o Mizced emotions about retention — not big on retaining kindergarteners. 
I know and parents know first-grade retention is best because of basic 
reading and math instruction. 

Prevention 

• Kindergarten curriculums need to be standardized across schools — 
especially in paired schools. Some students are better prepared for 
1st grade than others and teachers sometimes give up on those already 
behind. 

o Cater to child without singling him out too cften. 
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Attachment H-5 
(Page 2 of 3) 



• Provide direct instruction and practice with minimal independent 
work. 

• Concentrate on reading and math and teach these basics 

during science and social studies as well — 1st and 2nd are last 
chance for these basics. 

Former Pre-K 

• Continue in current direction. 

• More structured situation building on knovm skills, 

• Provide more direct teaching. 

• Monitor centers students use during kindergarten to detect 
whether academics centers are being avoided, 

• Don't just focus on volunteers, call on those who do not raise 
hands or ask questions, 

• Provide staff development in individualized instruction, 

• Kindergarten teachers should raise their expectatiofis , 

• Assess at first — don't teach again. 

• Criteria should be followed in identifying children to be 
served by pre-k and teachers should be told who had pre-k, 

• Increase kindergarten teachers' awareness of pre-k classes, 

• Higher level things need to go on in kindergarten — only tool 
to help teachers in fonn of seminar to enhance kindergarten, 

• Alphabets and sounds should be taught systematically in 
kindergarten, 

o Kindergartens across the District need to standardize what they 

teach more — new guide may help, 
s Capitalize on and nurture the love of learning that kids come into first 

grade with, 

• Use new DLM materials being used at Gullet t — balanced analytic 
and experience approach, 

• Use grouping in kindergarten (e.g, like at Campbell). 

Other Conments 

• Teachers new to AISD seem to have difficulty coping with 
retainer:s ^-^nd "pre-k, 

• These students should be placed with more experienced teachers. 

• Kids' attitude must be kept positive. Some kids get very 
negative, especially retainees, who can't understand the purpose 
of working on the same thing. Change kids' attitudes from 

I can L to I can. 

• Closely monitor students' progress. Use different series and 
forms of reinforcement , 

• Let teachers ente- information on special activities done with " 
students on cumulative folders. 

• Black kids only — didn't make much difference if pre-k or not — most 
frequent topic was language — sometimes dialect problem — other 
times communication suggested teacher use tape recordings and 
have child listen — suggested teachers use poetry to help develop 
students' language skill . Tried not to focus on just coordination 
of pre-k skills. Tried l ^ ase holistic rather than linear 
approach, 

1 7(t 
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If students do not learn by traditional method, teacher should 
develop alternate method of teaching. 

Staff development workshop could be held to help teachers in 
selecting and preparing materials for alternate teaching 
methods • q 

Not sure some teachers are aware of the difference between 
former pre-k and regular students • 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Discriminant Analysis 



Brief description of the data file: Discriminant analyses were done Co see if any charac- 
teristics chac differed for successful and unsuccessful recainees could be discovered. 
Variables considered included age, sex, income, number of transfers, number of siblings. 
Title I and Title I Migrant participation, special education (resource), retention rate 
of school for year retained, desegregation impact and reassignment status, summer school 
participation, and ethnicity. 



Which students or other individuals are included on the file? 

Students recommended for retention at the pnd of 1980-81 and 1981-82 school year with 
pre- and posttest scores. Successful retainees were those who gained .8 of a GE year 
or more over a one-year period in reading on the ITBS. 

How often is information on the file added, deleted, or updated? 

Information was all added to the file at one time — after spring 1983 ITBS results were 



Who is responsible for changing or adding information to the file? 
District Priorities' Data Analyst, 

How was the information Contained on the file gathered? 

Information Vas taken from the Student Master rile, project files, retention files, 
and ITBS fil-s. 



Are there problems with the information cn the fiia that may 
affect the validity cf the data? 

None that are known. » 

What data are available concerning the accuracy and reliability of 
the information on the file? * 

Information can be double-checked vich the original files. 

Are there normative or historical data available for interpreting 
the results? 

Results for 1980-81 retainees were used to decide uhat factors were important in looking 
at 1981-82 recainees. , 

Brief description of the file layout: 

Individual records include students^ names, identification numbers, school, grade, 
Reading Total ITBS scores, and information on all variables considered in the analysis. 



available. 
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Purpose 



Th-^*. discriminant analyses were designed to provide information relevant 
to the following decision and evaluation questions: 

Decision Question D3 : Can students who will benefit from retention 
be identified? 



The discriminant analyses were designed to see if any characterictics of 
students who benefit o.: do not benefit from retention could be identified. 
The discriminant package of SPSS was used and analyses were run at the 
University of Texas. 

The first step taken was to separate the 1980-81 retainees into two groups — 
successful and unsuccessful. Students who gained .8 of a GE year or more 
between spring 1981 and spring 1982 on the Reading Total section of the ITBS 
were considered successful. 

The following variables were added to the file to be used as predictors: 
age in months, sex, ethnicity, free or reduced lunch received by student or 
sibling, desegregation status (impacted schools and reassignment status of 
student), number of transfers during the school year, number of children in 
the family, 1980-81 retention rate of the 1981-82 schgol, summer school par- 
ticipation, 1981-82 Title I, Title I Migrant participation Cof any type), ' 
and special education status. All data was based on 1981-82 information 
except as noted. Frequency distributions were run to make sure variables 
were properly coded and to obtain descriptive statistics on the overall 
groups. 

The discriminant analyses were then run using two methods at each grade 
level — the direct method in which all variables enter the analysis at once, 
and stepwise regression in which variables are added if they significantly 
improve prediction beyond the first variable chosen. Once the regression 
analyses were run, the results for 1980-81 retainees were reviewed for con- 
sistency in variables contributing to success. 

The pattern of predictors was not very consistent for the 1980-81 retainees 
so the same direct and stepwise discriminant analyses were done for the 
1981-82 retainees. Results were again reviewed to see which variables con- 
tributed to success for retainees. 

A sample set of control statements' is shown in Attachment I-l . 



Evaluation Question D3-1 : What characteristics of students 
v^ho benefit from retention can be identified? 



Procedure 
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Results 

Attachme . s 1-2 and 1-3 show variables significantly iinpact±ng success 
^ased on ri. • stepwise analyses for the 1980-81 and 1981-82 retc.inees. In 
inteipreti^' the charts, it is important to remember that students with 
these chara ristics were simply more likely to be successful — some stu- 
dents who dici <ot share one or more of these characteristics were success- 
ful* Variable.'-^ -ire listed in order of importance at each grade level. 
The percentage or -.^^es in which success could be accurately predicted 
based on variable- . :ed for each grade is shown in the "Pr*^ diction Success" 
column. The percent ■ Ich could be succespfully predicted by chance is 
about 50%. The st 'T'- ' ^ results seemed to provide more usefu** ""uformation 
than the direct m . : '^iH be the only ones discussed here, rrintouts 

'^re available shc\J^.:..: results of the direct analyses. 

I ;S0-81 Re^iainee? 



xV30-81 retainers were retrjined after the new elementary retention 
Icy was issueu but before it weut into effect « Efforts to help teachers 
iedl with the process of rc-tention and the needs of retalnees were not yet 
imp] emented. 



As Attachment I-l illustrates, the factor which impacted retention success the 
most varied at each grade level. None of the variables included in the 
analyses significantly helped predict success at grades one or four. The 
variables which were significant at more than one grade level included: 

• Tir.le I Migrant Service (Grades 2, 3, 5) 

• Number of transfers (grades 2, 3, 5) 
f. Low income status (grades 13, 5) 

• Sex (grades 3 and 5) 

o Black ethnicity (grades 3 and 6^ 
0 Title I service (grades 3 and 5) . 



Grade six results must be interpreted with ::aution because of the small 
sample size (n=18). 

Students served by Title I Migrant daring the year they repeated a grade were 
consistently less likely to be successful when retained in grades 2, 3, and 
5. Students serv,-d by T\*:ia I, on the other hand, were more likely to suc- 
ceed at grades 3 and 5. ?lack students were less likely to be successful 
at grades 3 and 6. The other riables did not show a consistent pattern. 
Students who trnnsferrcrd less often during the year repeated were more 
likely to be successful at grades 2 and 5; Laose who transferred more often 
were more successful at grade 3. Low income students were more successful 
at grade 5, higher income students were more successful at grade 3. Girls 
were more successful at grade 3 but boys were at grade 5. 

Attachment I-l al jo shows it; -an values for successful and unsuccessful 
retainees for each variable. 
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1981-82 R :ainees 

The 1981-82 retaineei.'? were retained the first year the new retention policy 
went into effect. Some help was provided to principals and teachers in help- 
ing parents see the positive side of retention and in dealing with the stu- 
dents' needs. 

As Attachment 1-2 illustrates, the most mportant variable iniT^acting success 
again varied by grade. None of the variables significantly contributed to 
success at grade five. Variables significant at more than one gradn level 
include: 



• Schools impacted by desegregation (grades 1, 2, 3, 4) 

• Age (grades 1, 3, 4, 6) 

« Low income status (grades 1, 3, 4) 

• Chapter 1 service (grades 1, 2, 4") 

« Special education status (grades 1. 2, 4) 

• Hispanic ethnicity (grades 1, 3, 6) 

• Chapter 1 Migrant service (grades 2 cind 3) 

• Trans^r rates (grades 3 and 4) 

• Summer school participation (grades 3 and C] 



The two v/ariables which showed a consistent pattern for the grades at which . 
they wt-re significant were lo^- income status and Chapter 1 Migrant service. 
Low income: retainees at grades 1 3, and 4 were less likely to be successful. 
Stud. :tj se vea by Chapter 1 Migrant during the year a grade was repeated were 
less a,2]-.ely to succeed. 

Relationship' between success and I'.he other variables were not as consistent 
across grades. Students in :L,chools not impacted by desegregation were more 
likaly to 1 /-accersful at grades I, 2, and 4; studencs in schools impacted 
by des^<^rega ; ion were more successful at grade three. Younger retainees 
were nn.re successful at grades 1, 4, and 6 but lees successful at grade three. 
Students served by Chapter 1 were net successful at grades one and four but 
less successf.'i r.. grade two. Special nducation students were less likely 
to ])e suL .es.'^fiil at grades one and two out more likely to be successful at 
grade ^our. Hispanic retainees were more likely to be successful at grades 
three and six and less likely at grade one. Students with a lower number of 
transfers . were more successful at grade three but less successful at grade 
four. I inaliy, sixnK graders who attended S'4jmner school were more likely to 
succeed, but third graders were a I ) tie l iss li>.ely to succeed than other 
retainees. 

Attachment 1-2 also shows mean values for successful and unsuccessful 
retainees on each variab 
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Summary 

It was hoped that the discriminant analyses would reveal some characteris- 
tics which would predict whether students would benefit from retention. 
Although none of the variables consistently predicted success at every 
grade, a few were significant at several grade levels. 

• Students served by Title I Migrant were less successful in 
five of twelve cases — at grades two and three for both 

/1980-81 and 1981-82 retainees and also at grade five for 
the 1981-82 group. 

• Students served by Title I during the year leading to 
retention, on the other hand, were more likely to be 
successful at four of twelve grades checked and less . 
likely only at one grade. 

• Low income students were less likely to be successful 
at four grades but more likely at one grade. 

• Special education students retained were less likely 

to be successful at three grades but more likely at one 
grade. 

d Age and desegregation impact were only important for 

1981-82 retainees. Younger retainees were more likely to 
succeed at .three grades but not at one grade. Likewise, 
retainees in schools not impacted by desegregation wc .e 
more successful at three grades and less successful at 
one grade. 

The percentage of cases which could be predicted as successful (gaining eight 
months or more in grade equivalents, after one year) or not successful ranged 
from 61 to 85% at the various grade levels. The analyses thus did predict 
better than chance, but not equally well at every ^grade level. 

While it is impossible to draw any firm conclusions from this data, it seems 
that Title I Migrant, special education, and low income students may be less 
likely to benefit from retention. On the other hand, those served by Title I,, 
younger students, and those in schools not impacted by desegregation may be 
more likely to benefit. 
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W AfHLYSIS-A&C, Six, LOMIH, TRANS 10 R'ATljilJddi.PiIMr'An T!) nw)/ 

METHOO^OIHECT/ 

opjjg^j 5l^)lfl1^^l^ -- 

STATISTICS ALL 

0O10.31O0 CM REQUIRED FOR DISCRIHIflANT JsiALYSiS 
OOlOI'iOO CM REflUIREO FOR OISCRIHINJfll CLASSIFICiTION 

IfiNORE MISSING VALUE INDICATORS 
• (NO PISSINC VALUES OEFIflED. ..OK IPM 1 MAY HAVE HtEM FORCiO) 



OPTICA - 5 

PRINT CLASSIFICATION RESULTS TJIJi; 
CPTICH - 7 

PRINT A SINGLE PLOT OP CASES 
OPTICN -10 

PRINT TEHRITORI'L HAP 
OPTfCN -11 

PRINT UNSTA'IOJROIZEO OISCP IMlNJ'IT FU'1CT1"N C^LFflC! :'IT'J 



OPT'CN -I? 

PRINT CLASSIFICATION FUUCTl.lNi 



^ "ILE ON FILE 1)ISC(<ML' 



p-Qiy^-lLt, II n rill. IMJi.r'ni; k.u 

tjN^iAOlMO m CASES FPflH SUHFILE N'l'lJHE bCvil llWi' 



1 I 



82.42 



Attachment 1-2 

RESULTS OF 1980-81 RETAINEES' 
DISCRIMINANT ANALYSES 



MEANS FOR EACH VARIABLE 

SUMMARY TABLE OF 
SIGNIFICANT PREDICTORS 

BY GRADE 



12 PAGES 



190 



O 1-9 

ERIC 



FlU NONAH: (CDEAIION DATE = M J'JI, H3) 



9 I s c M H in M I A N i; L r 1 



OIJ RKOUPS DEFINED UK SUCCESS SUCCESS:^ CISC 1 



2<50 (UNyEIGHTED) CASES WERE-PROCESSEO. 

0 OF THESE HERE EXCLUDED FROU THE miVA',, 
■ 2f0 (UNUtlGHTEOt CASES WILL HE USED IN THE ANALYSIS. 



00 
10 

I 

10 



•NUHBER-flF-C*SES-HY tiROUF 



NUMBER OF CASES 

SUCCESS UNMEIGHTEO MUGHTEO LAHEL 



I 

2- 

lOIAL 



-132 -132.fl- 



250 



250.0 



-6R0UMEANS' 

H 
I 

^ SUCCESS 

1 

I . 

j)-- 



TOTAL 



ASE 

97.033S0 



SEX 



Sfi.SBOOO 



LOyitl 
.R3I151 

.Tim 



THAN? 

.I35r)9 
•—.12 8 79' 

.13210 



Jilts 

2.3l!riilP 
2.Tf63^ 

2.Mm 



TIILf] 

.3^=1^ 
' ■ .35r.Db 



SUCCESS 



RRATE 

7.73220 
7.17879 



SUNNER 

,lf;')19 
.13879 



IMPACT 

,51t95 
,17727 



REASStiN 

.3b?71 
,25f5fi 



PLACK 



.33(!')1 
,310M 



A'jr.Lii 
.IM'H 



TOTAL 



7.59fl43 



.lIROfl 



.19600 



.260 



.321^0 



.IIMO'I 




OISCRIHINJM AfKLYStS. 4CIIIEVEM':NT •• HO-'ll RiTUN'^S liRAOf 1 Hf JIIL >■] 



jp^jfiy . . , 

•■ ■ «CTICN V«RS giLKS':. m>MW 

SUP imm REHO«f!) IN HHIiOA SIC. D 3(1UAR-D FT'-JflN r.POUi'i LiULL 

1 SPED I ,1061 AM 1 2 SPiTUL SfllO-flT 

— J"-LOttIN 2 .nmi ,.[m - ~;tlM01 ■ .10211 - 1 3 FPL" LU'ICH 



CLdSSIFICATIDN FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 
(FISHEP«S LINEAR CISCRIHININT FUNCTIONSI 

-success ^= 1 ' -2 — 



•LOMIM 5.23S513 1.795502 

SPED 1.9113910 1.325972 

-(eONST*Nr»--3;0'i(lflit- — 2.6D3129 



CAN0NIC5L DISCRIHIfMIlT FUNCTIONS 



PE»CENT-Op-CUHUL-UIVE CiNOfilCU - -AFT^ft - 

FUNCTION EICENVHUE VARIANCE PERCENT CORRELATION - FUNCTION HlL<S LtNllOA CHI-SCUiRED D.F. ^,Ii;nICVIC'. 



I • C .'iHITlbT 1.55'12 2 .UJI 

H ■ ■ I* .01P59 100.00 ■ 100,00 »135101T - 

^-MAfiKS-TH(^---l-lHJNCTl-8N(S)^^-HE-U?cO-!M-TeR':HAiNINfi-ANUTSIS^ ■ - . - - • - - 



■STANDARDIZED CANONICAL OISCRIHINANT FU^ICTION' COEFFICIENTS 

■LOHIN - - .55fllH 

SPED .R0559 



J ERIC 



193 



FlLt NONAMi (CHtUI'M l)AIf r 07 JJL.flJI 



/ iHJI,''" I!. 



- 0 1 s c I II ! 'I n I i , L T i : 

ON GROUP lU SUCCESS 3UCCrsS:2 FLS: I 



■j y[;R[ CXCLUDl'D FROM THr IfJiLlf^r). 

US CHrtO) CAS^S UILL Bi. U5:5 IN fH: OJALYSIS, 



■NUHIIER OF' CASES lU GROUP ■ 

UNdER OF CASES 
SUCCESS IINMf ••HTEO y-[OHTED LAIlEL 

1 51 51.0 

-_. 2 ■■ 67 67-,(i" - 

TCIAL 118 118,!) 



'JROUP-HEANS- 

H 



H SUCCESS AGE SEX IVIH TRJN5 G.'HS HfLn 

Is) . . ........ .... ,. 

1 109,^5098 1.7^110 .!Jf?5 2, '(8:131 .W:<^ 
2 1G9,716'(2 1»7H27 \hH*)bl ■ 

T0T4L 109.60169 ■ 1.7^S76 .7fiHH , ■ .C76?7 .VIJOS 



SUCCESS . RRAfE SUMMER IHOICT PtiSSfifl HLiCK (i!:il';ri 

1 9,1131t .27in .6f,f;67 • . 352"4 .2?Vj1 .M79t 

2 7.2477&- .n?55 - .47761 t?.Wf> ■ ,2«')'il M2^>\ 

TOTAL 8,0^695 - .2J339 • . 55^32 .3050.1 .?tii:!4 ,!i3J32 



« - ■ SlGFi'SMl 



0!SCRI*ilf.ANM*iayseS HV iCSlEVfv'jjl H^'.Hl'I.L 5 li'Mir : • .iiJL "1 1'/;'.) . ''y< '« 



ICTION 




«ILK5 












Fp ffmm HrHovso 


IN 


LAfiUDA 


SIS, 


0 SOJH'D 




5Pl!|||'S 




1 KRMC 


1 


.951265 


.i265 


.17i(W 


.02(,5 I 






■2 • rPAfiS - 


'2 




.0112- 


■ ■ .3251'i 


.0112 1 


'1 
1. 




J IITLEI 


3 


.901 571 


.0079 


.«57 3^ 


.O07''l I 


0 


:!Frn iir tmlc i 








.009^ 




.ncoA 1 






& MGPANr 


5 




,0098 


.5ri2j 


.01)98 1 







■CIASSIFICATIDN FUNCTlON'COrfHCItNTS--" 
.(FlSHiiHiS LINEAR DISCRIHIPN7 FUNCTIONS) 

SUCCESS : 1 2 



IRANS 

TITlEl 

HIGRANT 

RRAIE 

SUHHER 



2.2MJ22 
2.106257 
2.68781") 
.U12090 
1.166049 



(eONSIANII -34652592 



»8J92a69 
1.32fl38' 
U6/fl2fl9 
-.33^6205 
.A8137R7 
-2i27193fl- 



raCfNI-OF-CUHUltliVE CUIB'IICIL iPIER • ... . 

FUNCTION EIGENVALUE VARIANCE PERCENT CORR[HTION • FUN"TIDi\ lllL<S LAHdOA CHI-SfiUMai 3.r. SL'.ijICtNC 



.P751'<HT 



15. nu 



!• .H25I) 100. OC 100,00 . 35,12722 - 
'-HARKS-THE-- 1 FUNCTIONISI IO HE-USED- IN Ur t-mitll^ AWLTSIS. 



STANDAROIZEO CAfJONlCiL OISCRIHINANT FU'JCTIflN C0EFFICIE»(TS 

FUNC-l - 

-TRANS ,5'ifJ7 
TITLEl , .!ilOG6 
MIGRANT ,356b7 
RRAIE ,i\im 

-SUHHER r3fr53li - - - - 



■OISCftlMlNANT HY ACHlF.VLHf/IT Bl-fil RUMTrfS fiOM)'" 3 



•7 JUL 



ACTION, VA?;S WILKS • Hfl'tlUN 
STEP ENTfREO REHOVEO IN LAHllDJ SK.. D SilUU^O SlG. ^l-tw; 



niACK 

:WU1N 

TITLEl 
TRA^S •• 

AUCIO 
SEX 

MIGRANT 



1 .377620 .COOB 
■2— .e22fll2— HJ033' 



.791J36 .DC02 

.772395 ■.9002- 

.755S29 .3003 

.735312- .0003 

.725e;)9 . 000* 



CLASSIFICAIION FU^CTION COEFFICIENTS ■ 
(FISHER'S LINEAR EISCRIHINANT (iUNCTIONSi 



' .5«53J 
-,i*)^22J 
1.C5130 
1.15250 
1.2^5j1 
- 1.13787 
1.177H 



.COOd 

.0CC3' 

. 0002 

.OCOJ 

. 0003 

.0I1C3 

.DOOt 



BUCK 

FRE: LU'ICH SIJTUS 
S^RVCO i)Y niL'i I 
H IPAflOrRS IN ;u-»*? 
ftfiSLO CK OTHi'l 
SIX 



00 



SUCCESS : 



1 



2 



SEK 

LOHIN 

TRANS 

-TITLtl 

MIGRANT 
V flUCK • 
H ANGLO 
^(CONSTANT) 



3.036076 
7,01105* 
.1750878 
3i 105791- 
4.85110* 
5.159910- 
7.93R777 
"8.651953 



3.122992 
■5,892991 
1.152981 
—^.222193- 
3.C13321 
1.319011 
9.092192 
-9,225217 



CANOfllCtL OISCtillliiAMT^iFUflCTlOfJS 



PERCENT OF CUMULATIVE CriOMICAL • .AFTCfl ■ 
FUNCTION EIGENVALUE l/ARIANCE PERCENT CO^RaAffO'W^-Td^CTION WILK5 L'MHDA ClU-SOUi^r 



I* .37761 m.W ■ IOC. CO .5235R51 - 

♦ MARKS THE 1 FUNCTION(S) TO Uf USED IN THE R'-MUfilNll AWLTSIS. 



.?25il3f7 



Zf,.13 5 



i.F. '^I'i:JICif•^c■ 
1 .'jii'i 



STANDARDISED CAMONICAL OISCRIHINANT FU^ICTION Cflf.FnCK»lTS 
FUfIC 1 

•iEX ;3:!?91 ■-- 

LOMIN -.inifl . ' 

TRANS ■ .32(150 DfCT f;, 

TITLEl .16160 BWIlDfljU 

■MIGRANT .22557 - • "• , 

IlLACK -.62039 

•ANflW i 12 159 - ■ ■• 



20 




•OISCPIHIMNT aKJLVStS at ACHlfVl'HENT -- HO-HMfTU^-fS GRUDM P/JOLfi li.r'. ^. >ir. J 

FILE NONAHD JCfiEATIOfJ OAIE = 07 JUL flj) ■ - 



- •■ ■ - D I s c M M u u 4 -11 u y 3 n 

ON CRCUPS DtFlNrO IIY SUCCESS SUCCESS:2 ELS: 1 



■fifl-(UNME46HTE'0)-C-ASES-WERE -PROeESSEO.- - • 

0 Of THESE MERE EXCLUDED FROM THE ANiLTSIS.' 
flfl- (UNWEIGHTED) CASES WILL HE U?FO IN THE iNALTSlS. 



-NUHBER-(JHASES-fiy 6R.8UP 

,- NlHflER OF CASES 

SUCCESS UNUEIGHIEO HElGHTEO LAREL 



1 « ^3.0 • 

^5 i,5.|j... 



TOTAL 



H 

^•6RflUP-HWNS "-- - - ■ - ■- - • • • 

. SUCCESS ACE SEX LOJ|N TRtNS SIBS TIlLfl WAW 



1 7.11163 .13953 .51143 .23256 ■ .in6r .MK)? A^^n 

- --2 6,TBflfl9- - .mil -- - .35556 .20000 ■ .11111 .IHOi 

T0T4L • 7.3931B .12500- • .131H2 • • ,215"1 ."613f .1311J .VWl 



00 



I 121.3255R 1.93023 . 81395 .06977 P.bR37: .JV'/il .16279 
2 IJOinill 2.15556 -.53133- -. 13333 ■2.5UH ■ .Mill u • .11111 

TOTAL 121.01136 2.01515 - .67115- " ■ .13227 - ?.f931i' ■ .'■■WOf .i)2;iri .n&36 

SUCCESS RRATE SUHHER IMPACT RE4SSGN HLACK H!5P,'.[| »\PLO 




OISCIHIKINT AKiUS^S BY ^CHICVE^•^J BO-ol R-UKltLS GRlOi * 

t 

FIU MNAH: (CR'.ITION W'L : 0? JUL 8JI 



37 JUL 8} ■ 13,53.39. I'iCE 3 



0 I S C f I H 1 N A N T A fU L y 3 I 3 ^ 



OK GP.OUPS C-FINEC Et SUCCESS. , SUCCESS:: {LiE 1 



i9 (UNHnGHTiCI CASlj 'Jrili P.^OCiSSiO. 
1 CF M5f,yjP[.LXCLU0£0 FROH THE ANALYSIS. 
£9 l«CHTEC) CASES ULL 8E UiiO IN IllE ANALYSIS. 



NliiHtR'oF CAiiS Ht~CftOLP 

NLFUER OF "cases 

succFSS UMy£iGHi-;o..,._iis:i5HiEO.. label 



2 a 3t.O 

ICIAL 69 69.0 



H 

H CRCUP~H:ANS 

ON 



SUCCESS 


.AGE 


.....cCX 


LOWIN 


JRINS 


. SIB3 


..UTLEI 


. . HICRANT 


SPiO . 


1 


i;<.3031ij „„ 


2.0 30.3 0_„ 


♦63636._ 


.-.27273. 


2.87379 


.21212„ 


.06061 


.0661 


2 


131.13333 


i.sun 


.75000 


.13889 


2.69111 


.19111 


.02778 


.11111 


TfllAL 




1.81159 


.69565 


.20290 


2.78261 


.21739 


.0131H 


.386?'6 


..SUCCtSl 


RPATE 


SUH.r.R 


LHP.ACl 


_„_RiAS5i;n _ 


BLACK 


. . HISPAN 


; .ANCL? 




1 




.09091 


•*2121 ... 


.iBu: 


.2 7273 


.36361 


.36361 




1 

L 


«.30fl33 


.22222 


.11667 


. .30556 


• 30 35) 


.11667 


.277 7H 




TflfiL 


1.Hf3« 


.15912 


.12029 " 


. " .21338 


.28915 


.39130 


.31H81 





ClSCRiHl'IA^I ifULHS'i py JCHIEUIC-NT BQ-iil R;HIi\[LS GRADE 1 



Of JUL 113 13.3J.i9. PJOr 25 





tenet 




WILKS 












SlEP 




Hi . 


LANflOA 




D SUUA^ID 


SI5., 


B[Ty["N GROUPS 




. I. 








.0 706 


.18533 


.07Ha 


1 2 


5'X 


2 








.0615 


.34310 


.0615 


1 2 ■• 


62 SUIH:^ SCHOOL 


1 
tf 


PE45S3N 


y 


.mm 


.0*13 


.52172 


.0*13 


1 2 


OESlG R^ASSIGNHENI SIAIU5 


1 


LGUIN 


1 




.0464 


.62*25 


.0*6* 


1 2 


rfl:£ LUNCH STATUS 


c 




5 . 




.0*38 


.733*0 


.0*88 


1 1! 


DE3EG IIVACI STATUS 


6 


sies 






.060'3 


.80875 


.0603 


1 2 


« Hi FAHILT 



CLAS5IFICATICN FUNCTION CClFFICI-IJTS 
IFISIO«S LIN-ifi OISCRlHiyNT FUNCTIONS) 

SUCCESS : 1 2 



SEX 2.232229 1.60>031 

ICUh l.*]53S7 2.47*213 

SieS • .=lF37ei .733*739 

M SUHHER _.6.7ff (C.3 1.996276 

I IfFACT 2.2:1276 l.*27922 

I^' REASSGN -1.6S9123 .859M99--01 . 

(CCNSTANTI -5.107*13 -*.*37126 



.CANpNlCAL.OISCRIJIINANLFUNCIIONS, 



"PIPCENT oT'cUHUUTIi/E' canonical' ■ AFTER 

FUNCTION EIGENViLLE ...yASIANCt... .PERCENT ... CORRiLAIION - FUfiCTION , ylLKS LA^IBOA CH!-3UUARED D.F.. SIGNICANCE 

0 .fl27SJ15 12.0^5 6_ ,060 1 

1» .:C7E5 lOO.CC 100 .00 .*l*llll* ■ 

• .laflKS ThE 'l''FuiicTTON(T) TO UE'uSED' In TH: REHAIIJING ANALYSIS. 



STiNOARCIZED CSNJICiL DISCRIHIfUNT FUNCHCN COlFFICIlNTS 





FUC 1 


SEX 


-.67565 


LCMiN 


.5i*et. 


SIES 


-.32562 


SLHHlR 


.53715 


IFFACT 


-.46*17 


REASSGN 


.F':417 



o' 

ERIC 



205 




20(i 



DISCRIHIMNI ANiLYSES (lY ACHl£VtH-NI K-H HClMfJ'.ES liMOf; S n .ill ill n.';M% 

•FILt' NON»Ht ICREJIION OATE - ]|'JUL«J) 



" - 0 I s c R I H I n A 1 1 i L y : I : 

00 

ON CROUPS DEFINED RY SUCCESS SUCC:55:2 ELSE 1 ^' 



— 55-(UK«£lGHTE0l-,C)\SES HER£-HRflCESSEDr- 

0 OF THESE WERE EXCLUDED FRD'* THE mVA^. 
55 (UNIIEIGHT-D) CASES WILL HE USED IN fJALtSIS. 



•flUHBER-0FCASeS-HY-6RCUP 



NUMBER OF CASES 
SUCCESS UfiUFIGHTED WEIGHTED LAHEL 



1 19 19.!I 

J 



TOTAL^ 55 - -55.0 



-GROUP-HEANS 

H 

I . . . . 

a SUCCESS AGE 



r m,mn 

■i HSaUH- 



TOTAL 145*70909 



SUCCESS RRATE 



1 4.51211 

- 2 4.9722? 

- T0T4L 4.B2364 



10 



SEX 


LOJIN 


TPirj 


SI lis 


TITL-! 




■ :;FiJ 


1.R4211 


, 52032 . 


.21fl!)3 


2.M''J" 




.l)S2i, 




-li61lH~ 


,r5!>03 


--.I 111 I - 


--^.Mn 





i 


3 


■ 1.69011 




.14545 


;.!45i5 








SUHNER 


IH'ACT 


R-iSSGfl 


(!l;i:k 








.1052'i 


.42105 




.157"9 




.2u51) 




- ,im ■■ 


.5277H- 




.?'-l2?? 








■a4545 ■• 


.4?i]^l 


.lfilll2 


.l^OOt!'! 




.VJV 





ERIC 



20/ 



20d 



OISCHIHINWiT ANALYSES lit ACHIEVEHEUf ■■ i^lJrlll R^I4!fi;ES GI1^0^ fi 



" / JUL 'M n. ' h-.,:. \i 



aUHHtPr TAHL- 



BUivrl 


U A 3.0 

VAit'b 
















* 










' c T r 




GRQUPo 




1 corn 


4 

1 






l.ii2/r' 


■ Q00>) 


1 


J 2 


S^fCUL STUU.fiT 


— c — 1 i iLr 1 — " 


A 

2 — 


,6flD3o5- 


A. Ill 1 

• .Ouur- 


— Ii9'i731-- 




.. . J . .. 


•• 2 


SiRVO in riTL'! I 


3 HIGP4NT 


3 


.65'i051 


.OOOl 


2.2M20 


.0001 


1 


7 


SLRVEU lit HICRUNT lEiCH-t 


H SEK 






,11001 


■ 2.5')0b3 


• OllCl 


■ 1 


? 




5 TRANS 


5 


,601JC3 


.OOGl 






1 


? 




• 6 LCMIN 


6 


45B1592, 


.0001 • 


- 3.0659'! ■ 


. 000 1 


■ ■ 1 


J 


■FPE^. LUNCH SUTUS 


7 ANCLO 


7 




.0002 


3.2533C 


^000? 


1 


? 


AfJGLO OP, OlHul 


— fl-A6E - 


— «— 




-iOflOV- 


-i-.4?735"- 




- -1 


7- 





CLASSIFICATION FUNCTION COCFFICIENTS 

•<F1SHER»S LINEAR CISCPIHINANT FUNCTIONSJ ■ ■ 

-SUCCESS-^ 1 ■■ 2 



AGE 
SEX 

-LOU IN 

TRANS 

TITLE! 

MIGRANT 

SPED -- 
ANGLO 

-<C-ONSTANT->- 



■1.5l6rt(l3 
'3«i2il29— 
■I. 3005^2 
■I1.5f!530 
32.61104 
■T.U3383 -• 
■3.1615211 
-566ilfiH— 



• 7,6503117 
-2.17452B 
~^2i12l324 
-2.l50n6 

-"jiTOeiST 

27.70305 

-iueoi2(; 

-2.009112 
550»^63R- 



CANONICAL niSCHIHINANT FUNCTION] 



PEKENT- OF-CUmATI1l':- -C5N0NICAl AFTEit - 



FUNCTION EICENI/ALU: VARIANCE PERCENT CORRELATION - FUtllON HIL<S' LAHdOJ CHI-SflUi'c'] 1r, Sr-NICt'lC 



■ 1» .11595 leO.Ofi ■ ■ 105 .00 .')7i)3l72 - 

»-HARRS- TtlE - 1 FUNC-TIOM S»- TO HE" USED IN-lHE-REHAININfi AHALTS !^ . 



■STAHOAROIZEO CANONICAL OISCRIHINANI FUNCTION COEFFIC'.E'ITS 

AGE • ■ .2im 
SEX .33938 
LO«IN -.37213 

s:?^:;;;::..-.- . Jswau? 

/eric .:S 20!) 



DISCRIHIMNT JNALTS-S B» iCHIiViCENT 80-ai R:TAIN:[S mi 6 07*JUL fl3 

FILE NONAHt (CFlJTI&N DCT[ : uf JUL 83) 

DISCRIMINANT A N A L T S I 

ON GROUPS DEFINED BY SICCES5 SyCCE3C:2 ELit 1 

18 (UNLEIG)ITEO CASES HERE PROCESSED. 
0 CF UESE mi EXCLUOEO FROH THE ANALrSIS. 
la (UriyEICHTEOI cases WILL Ui USED IN THE ANALYSIS. , 

, N,LKBER UF CASES 'U GROLP 

NUFIIER OF CASES 
SUCCESS UNyEIGHEO UEIGHIEO' LABEL' 

1 10 10. II 

2 8 a.o 

TOTAL IB I'l.O 

GROUP HEANS 

H 
I 



SUCCESS 


ACE 


SEX 


LOmIN 


TRANS 


SI8G 


TULEl 


MIGRANT 


SPED 


I 


ISt.lflCIlD 


i.yoDo 


.8COO0 


0 


2.30O01 


.33000 


0 


.3000: 


2 


155.T5300 


1.5Q00C 


.50000 


.12500 


3.25003 


n 


0 


' .12500 


TOTAL 


I55.flJ333 






.05556 


2.;2232 


.I>j6b7 


c 


.22222 


SUCCESS 


RRAIE 


SUHHER 


IMPACT 


REASSGH 


BLACK 


HI SPAN 


ANGLO 




I 


1.89300 


e 


.50000 


.^ocac 




.500 CO 


.10000 




2 


3.aOJ0O 


0 


.50000 


.3T5C0 


i 


.7.5000 


.25000 




TOTAL 


3.a5JC(! 


i 

0 


.50000 


.38889 


.22222 


.()II11 


.16667 





\^M,2^. PAG: I 



00 




DISCR!N['i;»IT MULKS:? |1Y iCHlLV'.f-.NT •• «0-B[ S-TAIII-'IS GRi>U" S 



JUL riJ \IAA,2^, flG: 23 



H 
I 



ACTION m<: WiLKS HINIHUP 

SUP-EfUERiO REHCVCD U LAHIOA slG. 0 SQUARED SIiJ. UETy--^ CfOUPS LABiL 

1 IIL4CK 1 .mm ,mi i,o666? .omb i 2 buck 

2 LOWN 2 .697;97 .0669 1.5&27') ,366^ I 2 HU LUNCH STATUS 

3 SI8f> J .JBH^I] .05J6 -2.51265 .05Jt> 1 2 H KI03 IN FAHiLI 
t StK 1 .50T121 .0509 3.19B90 ,0509 ■[ 2 



CLtSIIflCATrON FLNCTIOfI CCEFFICIiHTS 
(FlShER^j LINEAR OISCRIRUANT FU^CIIONS) 

SLCC£SS : 1 2 



SEK 2.i{2Se3 1.3r£T9G 

LCWIN 5.63535S 1. 502762 

SIUS -.fl£7fi<5 .5016575 

BLACK 3.270711; .60552^9 

(CCNSTANT) -5.32021^ -2.91662.1 



CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS 

PERCENT OF CUHULATIVf. CANONICAL - AFTER 
FUKCTION {IGENm:: ViRlANCt PERC-NT CORRaATION - FUNCTION WILKS LAHQOA . CHI-iOUARED O.F, SIGNICANCE 

C .5C71212 9.5Cr,l H .0496 

1» .97152 ICCCC , 100 .00 ,1020533 - 

* HARKS m 1 FUNCTION(S) TO ilC USED IN THE REHAlNINC ANALYSIS. 

STANDARCIZiO CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIOli COiFFICiLNTS 

Fl'NC 1 ' 

SEX .■'':232 

LCHIN " I.C1757 

SIOS -1 . 0 7569 

BLACK .JlilfJ 



00 



ERIC 



213 ^W'W&uli 



82.42 



Attachment 1-3 

RESULTS OF 1981-82 RETAINEES' 
DISCRIMINANT ANALYSES 



MEANS FOR EACH VARIABLE 
SUMMARY TABLE OF SIGNI- 
FICANT PREDICTORS BY GRADE 



12 PAGES 



2io 



ERIC 



1-22 



FILE NONAHl (CRtAIION OAlt : ■ 07 JUL »LM ■ 



n 1 5 c M II Ml n T u i L Y ; I i 

ON CROUHS OFFINrO UY SUCCESS SUCC[Sjs2 FLSl 1 

- JDfl-lUNWEIGHIEO)- CASES MERF PROCtSSEO. — - - . 

0 OF THESE «ERE EXCLUOEU FROU THE IflurSIS. 
M (UN«E1GHTE0) CASES MILL HE USED IN TH^ WALTSIS. 



•NUMHFR-OF-C«SeS HY-eROUI» 

IIUHBEfi OF CA'JES 

SUCCESS UNHEIOHfEO UEIGHTEO LABEL • 

I l«5 H5.0 

J ^63,i|_^^^^^^,^f,H.^2 

rOT»L 308 30fl.fl 



^ROUP-HEANS - - - 

I 

tc . 

^ SUCCESS AGE SEX LOJIN , TRANS SIH;; TIILU 

1 ST.UW l.fl^na ,^1^211 .1655? PilSMT ,}VJ\ 
2 S6.ri«')23 li7#52fi iim>i 412270 2.?«??1 ■ • 

TOTAL %,mf>i ■ ■ 1»M16') - - ,nW .112H6 ?.353M >'\':\!>v 

SUCCESS RRATE SUMMER IH»ACT RfJSSGN HLJCK Uim 



1 ?.r7586 .39621 .^1^66 .2137^ ,'>?"!', .liJir' 

2 7.23190 .39264 .3'J254 .1 7791 .JObTj 

TuTAL T.15R44 ■ ■ ,3«9S1 .t3«31 .l-l^Hl .Irt/i;! 



■DISCRIHIMNT ANALYSES liV ACHIEVEHENI - iH-t] RLMIIES ^jW' I 



— •jll^HHiPY T.\ntf- --- - • 



-•- ACTION • 


VA^S 


UILKS 




HINIHUM 








STEP INTrREO REHnVFD 

- . .. . 


IN 


LAHOOA 


, Sir.. 






1 G? GUI'S 




I TITLEl 


1 




.330^ 


.0)163 


.030^ 1 


2 


'liW^ llr tllL'.' ! 


— 2-LCWlN 


— 2- 


■-1 566599 


-.3056- 


- ■■»n 779- 


■.(lC5(i- ■ 1 


• ■■ 9 


F^-Lf LU-KH SUPJS 


3 IHPJCf 


3 


.953737 


.002 ^ 


.193^3 


.0C21 1 


2 


0.-.S!.G lilPlCl 


-VSPEO 


■ ♦ ■ 


■.9'il%3 


.3011 • 


.2155'; 


.0011 1 


2 


SPECIAL M) GTUO'fir 


5 ARE 


5 


.935922 


.0012 


.27301 


.0012 1 


? 


Ar,i: IN !l')Nril3 


• 6 HISPAN 




.930913 


.■]0U 


■ ,2959'i 


.flCH 1 


1. 




7 RRATE 


7, 


.9251)9^ 


.31115 


.32009 


.0C15 1 




!ii-i? P:;i;:nTiofj qiir hmu school 


— B-SIHS 


— ()- 


■-.922516 


-MM- 


i3i^42- 


-.0020 1 


. „ >) . . 


II KIU^ IN' FAflLY 



CLASSIFICATION FU^CTION COEFFICIENTS 
(FISHfR^S LINEAR OISCRIHJNANT FUNCTIONS) 

-success =- 1 -...2_-: — 



AfiE fi.2nfl77 6.U6B51 

LOMIN 6.75A391 6.000536 

H-SIHS ,832*250 .7391239 

i tITLEl 1.199712 2.162925 

^SPEO - 10.53372 9.7H6T6 

RRATE -.5103162 -.1510391 

■IHPACT -2.381523 -3.03fl350 

HISPAN ,li9f.29R3 ,5651989 
HGGNSTAflU— 3ft 5. 1227 -300i 368 1 



CANONICAL niSCRIHUUNT FUNCTIONS 



fERCENT~OF-CUHULATIV£ — CANONIC-AL— A-TfR 

FUNCTION EIGENVALUE VARIANCE PERCENT CORRELATION - FUNCTION IJILKG LAHn'JA CilI-SCUW^D D.F. )I;nIC1NC- 

T .9?2rjli'i ;:i.3'V, it 

I* .08399 100.00 100.00 . 27ft3558 - i 



♦-HARKS THF 1--FUNGTIGN{S)- T0 !1:-US£0 IN TH!- R-rHAlNINO ANALYSIS. ■ 



STANOARDIZtD CANONICAL 0ISCRIHIN«NT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 





-■ FU'lC 1 


AGE 


.311115 


LOUIN 


.51(191 


SIhS 


.219fl1 


TITLEl 


-.56/76 




.17191 


ERIC 


-.35113 




.55972 


HISPAN 


.2H591 
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OISCRIHINANT ANALYSES BY ;C»I!EV-H!:nT -- RfTiPi-f.'S li'H/ n M H! 1S..'.'\ 

FILE NONAHt (CREATION UAK : 07 JUL «JI 



• - D I s c H 1 p I 'I A u 4 II ; L » ; I : 

- / -. . ■ . 00 

ON CROUPS OEFINCO IIY SUCCESS SUCCrSS:2 TLS- 1 

• - / • 

l5&-(UN«Ei-6HTEOI-eASt5/«f;RE PROCfSSEOr 



0 OF THESE WERE EXCLUDFO =ROH THE ANUyJtS. 
• • - 155 <Ufl«tl6HTE0). CASES HILL IJ: USED !N THL ANALYSIS. 



-«UHIl£.R-flF-CASEfi-BY~BROUP- 



• NllHRER OF CASES ■ • 
SUCCESS UNUEIGHTEO UEIGHTEO LAHEL 



1 sa 

2 107 107,0 

TOTAL 155 - -155.0 



H^meup-iifANs 

I 

M 

01" ■" 

SUCCESS AGE SEX 



1 n0.0416f 1,70!I33 
2 ^109iM02B 1.H5991- 

TOTAL 109.S1293 1.H1290 



SUCCESS 

1 

2 

TOTAL 



LOyiN 


TRf.NS 


SIIIS 


riTL-l 


':;i»RA'iT 








2. JO n 1.1 


.5«3J3 


.11333 


.llll.l 


--•fi5l21-- 


.12i^(u.. 


2.33MV- 


■ ■ ,i\2?% ■ 


.0?MOA 




.li7C97 


■ ■ .135^1 


?.l51fil 









RRATf 


SLIHH[P. 


IMPACT 


W-lSSGtJ 


HLACK 


lI'jI'AN 


A'hiLJ 


R.79375 


.50000 




.31?f0 


.IP, 7 50 






■7. 1? 7 290 ■ 


■ ,16729- ■ 


- .12H91 ■ 


.333M 


.:-3j'.i 


,'l/hf't 




n.iSHOf; 


.177 12 


.49(132 


.2bri06 


.219.3'' ■ 







J erJc 



220 



221 



OISCRtHIMNI ANJirSES HY OlEViH-fJl " iJl-iiJ i<tTUN-:[S GfiADf: ? ^Vl ,\\!\. ,\] \],V,h'. 'vr 



SUHI^Rr Tf.llL: 



■-■ -ACTION-- VAflS-.dlLKS ■ HlfJlHUH 

STEP tNItREO REMOVED IN LAHDDH SIG. 0 SDIJJRrO S!t. H-THLifi DP^il^S LUl'L 

1 INP*CT 1 ,%nii\ .3217 .Vm ] ? [uSLfi I'll'tCI ^UTU: 

—2— intei 2-— •9560fl3 - .0327 .21250 ■ -.0^27 - i ■ j 'J'JVP 'ir TITf 1 

3 HIGPANT 3 .'M37^!i ,0325 .2752.^ .0325 -1 ? i;.?vrn liY 'lirRW ^IMHlf 

" ^ 'SPEO ^ ,S351H .B3'i3 ■ ■.3203'5 .03ft3 ] ? HTCItL '.'0 SIUrtfNI 

CLASSIFICATION FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 

-(FISHEH*S-UNE#R-eiSCI>lHINANT-FUflCTWNS) • 

SUCCESS : 1 Z ■ 



-THLEl 2,270697- h562?fl5 ~ - - 

HICfiANI 2.250506 .8172695 

SPtD l.Ri7479 l.HeiRI - 

IMPACT l.6fl9603 1.232298 
■KONSTANT) -2.111918 -1.351671 

H ' 

CJ) CANONICAL niSCPIHlNANT FUNCTIONS 

PERCENT OF- CUHULATIVE - CANO'HCiL • AFTER 
FUNCTION EIGENVALUE VARIANCE' PERCENT CO^SELAIICN - FUNCTION MILKS mm CHl-SilU^tQ ].f, sr/j[C5"IC- 

0 M.m 1 .3T15 

1* .06939 lOO.OO • ,100.00 ■ ,25^ 7276 - 

» HARKS THf. 1 FUNCTIONIS)- TO !1E USED- IN TH: REHAININO ANtLTSIS. ■ 



■STANOAROIZEO CANOMCAL 01 SCRIHINSfiT FUNCTION-COEFFICIENTS 

FUfIC 1 - ■ . • 

-TITLEl .62159 — ■ — - 

MIGRANT .52520 
SPED ,38729 
IMPACT .395fl<l 



222 



If jHfj.liJv'ir: 



•PISC«IHIMNT,AN«LTSES Bt ACHIEVEHKNI - Hl-fl2 flETVlN-ES (iRJDf 3 
•FILE mmi ICREHTinN DATF'i C 7 JUL 831 • ■ ■ 



' (I ( S C U H I IJ Ml I U U V J I i ■ 

GROUPS DEFINED lit SUCCESS SUCCESSES ELSE 1 ^ 



-lO^-lUNWt-l6HI&0) CASES HER£-f ROGE 5SE0. 

0 OF TNFSE WERE EXCLUDED FROH THE JfULrillS. 
103 (UNWE'IGHTtDI CASES WILL OE USED Ifl THE ANALYSIS. 



-NUHBER-0F-CASeS-fl»-OR0UP- 



--• - NUHBER OF CASES - • , 

SUCCESS UNWEIGHTED WEIGHTED LABEL 



1 ^3 43.0 

2 60,,flv • 

TOTAL 103 - 103.0 



H 

to-GROUME-ANS 
M 



1 120.00000 



1 7,10698 
2 7.17167 

TOTAL 7.H466 



SEK 


L5JIN 


TRANS 


3IB5 


TITLfl 




1.79070 


./67A4 


.116f5 


2.318IH 


.r.lH.3 


.C''3':'3 


-h 70300 


— .oaiOO- 


-iWil- - 


■• ^ 2. 33333 - 


■ .?ffi:0 • 




■l.T37fl6- • 


.69103 - 


.12671 ■ 


■ ?.33?ei 




.03l':l^ 


SUHHER 


IMPACT 


PEASSGN 


BLACK 




■ I'JGLJ 


.53«fiB 




.13953 


,3953^ 


,3t')B1 




- ,^667 - 


.U667 ■ 


■ .20000 


.33333 


.13333 




.16602 ■ 


.3!I!I35 


.17i»76 


.35122 


.5'H06 


.2i'.I2 



SUCCESS ■ AGE SEK L5JIN TRANS SIRf. Tirin r.r.itv w 



.ll^2H 



■2- -Itlr&JSSS h703fl0 . 63:00 ■.■C«333 ^ 2.33333 • ,?ffu(! •! - 



TOTAL 120.95H6 l.T37fl6- • .69103 .12671 ?.33?ei .•i131^ .03l':i\ .]mi 

SUCCESS RRATE 




DISCfilClMNT 4N1LYSES lit ACHltVtHLNT •■ Hl-ll? CHUi' 2 



SUHH/.RY TMtL: 



-■ ACTION • 


VARS- MUKS 














Slr.P f.flTFREO RCHOVED 


IN MW 




0 3()'J4VD 


r.iii. 




'".Piiiji'f; 


Liin. 


■ ■ 

1 MlCeANT 


1 ,94 3622 




.21041 


.C157 


1 






— 2-AGE 


2._..,^e5q3j. 




••-.iilrt/}- 


■•.OP72 


• 1 






3 TRANS 


3 .BIJtl3/lT 


.OO'il 




.ocrii 


1 


;) 




• 4 HISfAN- ■ 


♦ ,mm 


.0062 


.5303'] 


.o.n? 


1 


•> 

u 




5 mm 


5 .fl5S2^2 


.CCfl 


.(i'i22'. 


.JOI.IH 


1 


\ 

I. 


su?n-:^ 3CH0CL 


•6 LCWIN • 


6 ,flrj723- 


.0117 


- .73555 


■ .0117 


1 


1 


FP.^t LUNCH SIAIUS 


7 IMPACT 


T .833524 


.0111 


.7=137') 


.cm 


1 


2 


I.'::U5 MP^ci mm 


—A SUHMER"- 


~6 — .fl42fll5- 




•™,7ilHi- 


-.0!')3" 







n iW^^:^ SCHOuL 



00 

to 

I 

to 



CLASSIFICATION fUfiCTlON C0[FHCIE;ITS 
■(FlSHffi«S LINEAR DISCRIMINANT FUNCTinNS) 



-1— - 



-AGE 7,21 7651 ■ 7,3325?i<) 

LOHIN -7.fl1fleJ9 -IU1H7606 

-TRANS — .122-M56- .7043763 — 

H HlRPANT -A.3l(!733 -7.712348 

||j-lHPACT' 1.242290- - 1 .842515 

W IIISPAN .6112014 1.176400 

(CONSTANT) -^30. m3 -444.485° ■• 



C!^0N!C4L OISuRniNANI FUNCTION 



PERCENT OF CUMULATIVE ■ CAflONICAL - JFIEP, 
FUNCTION EIGENVALUE VARIANCE P:RC;NT CO'^RELATICN - FUUCTION IIILUS LAMIiOA CtlI-Si;U4'i':D D.f. SlifllC-VjC: 



1' .1H646 100.00 ■ 100. OO .39^4273 - 

• HARKS THE 1 fUNCTIONIS) TO liE USED IN TH- "^-MAINING ANSLTSI'i. 



.Ri|?'l454 



STANDARDIZED CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFqCIEflTS 
FUNC 1 

■AGE i54623- - - 

LOUIN .33l<50 ' 

TRANS .34354 
HICPANT .74177 
IHPACT -.33990 

HISPAN -.32105 L.., ' OOm 
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DISCRIHIN^'iT minVi liy tCliltl/CPtNI - 8I-I12 RfUlN-iS UHUDl h 
FIL£ WNiH; (CP:iTION Wl : 0? JUL 831 



07 JUL 03 13,31.17. P4G£ 3 



0 1 3 C R I H I N UJ T A N A L r S : > 

ON GROUPS OfFINEC ET GUCCISS 3UCCfSS:2 tLS[ 1 

U1 (UMIGHTFDI CASti K".tt[ PROCESSED. 

Q Cr IH' SE WEfiE EXCLUO-O FROH THE ANALTSIS. 
IH (UNliilGHTfC) CASES «ILL 3E USED IN THE AIULVSIS. 

M^BER DF CASES RY GROUP 

fiirm OF CASES 

• • SUCCESS UN«E!GHi;o . UEIGIIIED LAUEL ' 

1 51 53.0 

2 61 61.3 

TOTAL in 111.0 

GfiCUP NliNS 

H 



SUCCESS 


AG: 


SEX 


LOUIN 


TRA^S 


SIBS 


TITL-l 


KIGRANI 


1 


135,11509 


1.67925 


.81906 


.07517 


2.90566 


.28302 


.01887 


2 


131. 19672 


1.75U0 


.72131 


.215')0 


2.19183 


.31125 


.01639 


TOTAL 


13l./i316 


1.71930 


.7BC70 


.16667 


2.b312l' , 


.31579 , 


.01751 


SUCCESS 


SfliFE 


SUHH'.R 


IHPACT 


REA3SGN 


BLACK 


HISPAN 


ANGL'i 


1 


S. 27736 


.15283 


•58191 


.39623 


.30189 


.58191 


.11321 


2 


S.OISII 


.12623 


.39311 


.215)0 


.31126 


.50820 


.11751 


TOTAL 


M5C0C 


.13H60 


^.18216 


.31579 


.3215b 


.91386 


.13158 



228 



Tr JUL ilJ IJ.Ji.r/. 



25 



SUHHARY TAOLt 

^c^IC^ iiaas uilks miViW 

STEP M;0 R[HCVZD Ifi LAHf'3* SIC. 0 SOUARtO 3U. W.'ll GROUPS UDlL 



1 TRJNS 

2 SPrO 

3 INFACT 
H LCKIN 
5 Tl'L-l 
£ AG- 



1 .eSflffi/ ,0256 

i .92526^ .013* 

i ,miiH .OCBG 

^ .0101 

ii .a7U29 ,0102 
6 .b6nJ5 .0122 



.inii .0296 1 2 « TRVJGFERS III a2-83 

.31897 .0134 1 2 SP!;CIAL ED 3TU0W 

M2i .im i 2 d;seg ihpact statjs 

.50510 .0101 1 2 FREt LUNCH STATUS 

.58112 .0 102 1 2 SIRI/:!) Ur TITlE I 

.63/31! ,0122 1 2 AGE IN HONTHI 



00 
to 

I 

to 



CLASSIFICATIIN FUNCTION CCEFFICIWS 
CFISHER'S U¥M OISCRIHINANT FUkCTIONS) 



otCCLSS : 


1 


•> 


AGE 


4. 569165 


i.sicir- 


lOUIN 


H.t'i?96 


13.82116 


TRANS 


1.6(4613 


2.915131 


IITLEl 


-7,/li25ll 


-7,C6 7912 


SFED 


•1.1^347 


-.71138630 


IITACT 


-7.1S7600 


-7.o97501 


(CONGTAhT> 


-3H.4CS7 


-308,2365 



.0 



CANONICAL': DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS 



PERCENT OF CU?1ULATI«E CANONICAL - AFTER 
FUNCTION :IGiN«AH)f VARIANCE PiRCiNT CORRELATION - FUNCTION UILKS LAHilDA CHI-SOLIAREO O.F, SlGNICANCr 



,fl610J52 16.319 



1» .1613'' lOO.CC 100 .00 . 3727799 - 

* HARKS THE 1 FUNCTIONISl TO H- USED IN THE REMAINING ANALTSn, 



6 



.3122 



SIANCAfiUIZEO CA^ONICH DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COiFFIClENTS 



AGE 

LCUIN 

TRANS 

TIILEI 

SPED 

ll'fACT 



ERIC 



FLfcC 1 

«.447?3 
.647:7 

.v:7ii 

.54 789 
-.3160': 



23U 



•I'l ) [ 

1 IllilK-'l- 



231 



ILJJL-OJ Li^il.*i5. — 2+ 



ACTION 


V(RS 


UILKS 

n i u ii w 












STEP EfirCRtO RiHCVCO 


Ifl 




S16. 


D SQUARED 


310. 


(IRGUPJ 


HB'L 


1 ANGLO 


1 




. 3707 


.H600 


.0707 ■ . I 


2 




2 LOIi!\ 


2 


.9t5'J37 


.0/02 




.0 702 i 


2 


FREE LUNCH 3T;ruS 


J 3-X 


3 


.9rN17 


.0498 


.36233 


.04')8 1 


2 


yj 


n sp=:o 


1 


.9CHj52 


.Od27 


.41881 


.,06^7 1 


> 


^PECUL EO jTUOENT 


5 TITLSl. 


5 


.8%»7 


.0721 


.47975 


.0 721 1 


2 


S-IRV^O B7 niLE I 



00 

to 



CLASSIFICATKN FUNCTION CCEFFICIE^ITS 
(FISHERtS LINEAR OISCRIHUANT FUNCTIONS) 



SUCCESS : 


1 


2 


SEX 


1.S73E19 


1. 4829 10 


LGllIN 


3.538113 


4.451111^ 


TITLtl 


1.302191 


I.H2H249 


SPED 


.43e2S2!i 


-.6783186 


ANGL3 


2.640077 


4.35i;40l 


(CONSTANT) 


-4.0El55i; 


-4,370580 



H 
I 

U 
H 



CANONICAL DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIJNS 



PERCENT OF CUMULATIVE CANONICAL ■ AFTER 
fUKCTION EIGENVALtE VARIANCE PERCENT CORRELATION FUNCTION IIILKS LAHH3A :III-3QUARE3 3.F. 3li;NICANCE 



.8963)65 10.117 



5 



i» .usee 1 00.00 loo.oo .3218749 - ■ 

» H4RKS TkE 1 FUNCTION(S) TO (IE USED IN THE REKAININU ANALYSE 



.3720 



STANOARDIZ'O CANONICAL OISCRIHINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIEMTS 
FUNC 1 



SEX 

lo'-:n 

TITLEI 

SPED 

ANGLC 



-.••1CS7 
.illtl 
. 3724'] 

-.•3=;i(4 
.l'354b 



OISCRIHlNAfU tyiYSLS BY tCHlEVEKENT - 8l-fl2 RiTAIfifES GRAOL 5 
FILE N!»NAH[ (CR-.AIKfi DATE = J7 JUL BJ) 



C/ JUL '13 13.J3.05. 



?A3l 3 



D I S C in H I N A NT A fi A L T S I S - CO 

GflOUF'j OtFINEO Dt SUCCESS 3UCCfSS:2 ELSE 1 Js 

(0 

V (unh-:giitec) cas:s were processed. . . ' 

<i CF THESE dERE EXCLUDED FROH THE ANALYSIS. 
97 (UNJiEICHTEC) CASES yiLL BE USED IN THE ANALYSIS. 



MHHER OF CASES L'Y GROUP 

NL^B-R OF CASES 
SUCCESS UNUEICK:0 ytlGHTEO LABEL 

1 37 iUi 

2 cO 63.0 

TOTAL S7 ^7,0 



GRGUF H':anS 

H 

W SUCCESS AGE SIX LOUIN TRJNS SlUi TITLEl HIGRANT 5P;0 
N 

1 H£.32<32 .70270 ' .08100 2./02/J .35133 .35^05 .OOICR 

2 m.l(,<iil ' l.iOOOO .711333 .15000 2.'II6i/ .^0003 .35i!0 

TCr;L . Ht.?BS66 1.72155 .7525B .12371 2.7732.) ' ,im Mlh .06l«6 

.SUCCESS RRJTE 3UHH-:R IMPACT REASSGN BUCK HISFAN ANGLO 

1 <.'^,2'l32 .5*05'i .51051 .37838 ,1Bi43 .15916 /.05105 

2 1,I!IB33 .51667 .58333 .J16S7 .3B333 .13333 / .111333 

TOTH 1,'12062 .52577 .56701 ' .31021 .l22iiH .^133] .13102 




DISCRIHIMANT ANALYSES HY ACHIEVrHtNI Hl-a.! RffAltlLfS r.'Mr 
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INSTRUMENT DESCRIPTION: Parent Survey 
Briaf Dascription of th« instrument: 

The "Questions for Parents" survey included 19 questions. The survey was sent to 
gather information on the attitudes of parents towards retention of their children 
during 1982-83. All parents received an English and Spanish version of the survey. 

To whom was the instrument'^administered? i 
To the parents of a random sample of about 35Z of the District's retainee stud^ts. 

How many times was the instrument administered? 

Once. A second survey with a reminder note was sent out in an attempc to increase 
the return rate. 

When was the instrument administered? 

The survey was sent out through the U. S. Mail on March 21. A second copy was sent 
to those who had not yet returned the survey on April 5. 

Where was the instrument administered? 
Through the \J. S. .Mail to the students* homes. 

Who administered the instrument? 
Self-administered. 

What training did the administrators have? 
N/A. 

Was the instrument administered under standardized conditions? 
No. 

. Were there problems with the instrument or the administration that 
might affect the validity of the data? some questions that were negatively stated were 
confusing to some of the parents. Although we attempted to review the surveys and 
correct any responses that were inconsistent with comments iriade next to these questions, 
results for these questions are still somewhat suspect. 

Who developed the instrument? 

The District Priorities* evaluator in charge of Retention and Promotion with assistance 
from the Assistant Superintendent of Elementary Education, the Director of Elementary 
School Curriculum, the Evaluation Advisory Committee, and the Director of Research and 
Evaluation. 

What reliability and validity data are available on the instrument? 
None. 

Are there norm data available for interpreting the results? 
No. 
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Appendix J 



"QUESTIONS FOR PARENTS" SURVEY 



Purpose 

The "Questions for Parents" survey was designed to collect information 
the attitudes of parents towards retention. , The data was collected to 
answer the following decision and evaluation questions. 

Decision Question D2 ; How effective have efforts been directed 
towards retainees?^ Should thsy be continued and/or modified? 

Evaluation Question D2-9 ; What are parents' attitudes 
towards the retention of their children? 



Procedure 

Instrument . The parent survey included 19 questions dealing with the 
attitudes of parents towards retention (see Attachment J-1) . The instru- 
ment was developed by the District Priorities evaluator in charge of the 
Retention and Promotion evaluatiprt, with input from the Evaluation Advi- 
sory Committee, the Director of?Research and Evaluation, the Assistant 
Superintendent for Elementary Education, and the Director of Elementary 
School Curriculum. 

The survey went through several stages of revision especially in the 
response choices. The response categories finally selected were "Yes," 
"No,", and "Not Sure." Also, in an effort to prevent bias in the question- 
naire, some questions were negatively stated (items 3, 6, 9, 11, and 14), 
However, these questions did create some problems in that some parents 
did not understand whether to respond "yes" or "no" if they agreed with 
a statement that was negatively stated. Some parents let us know by 
writing coiranents~the rest just responded. Therefore, we cannot be sure 
that all of the parents who answered the questions without commenting 
really understood them. 

Sample . A random sample of about 35% of those students who met the follow- 
ing criteria was selected: 

• students were still enrolled in AISp, 

• students were still retainees, 

• only one child, was selected per family. 

Using this method, 407 students were selected for the sample. Out of the 
407 surveys sent out, we had 168 (41.3%) returned. 
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Processing . The students were assigned a number from 1 to 407 and two 
labels per student were run. Surveys went out through the U. S. mail on 
March 21 to the parents of the students. The second set of labels was used 
to check in the surveys. New surveys were sent out April 5 as a reminder 
to those who had not returned them by that date. Surveys were accepted 
through about April 22. 

Once we received the surveys, we checked them over to make sure that only 
one response was marked. We also checked the comments written by some of 
the questions to make sure that the comments agreed with the responses 
marked. Comment s^^ writ ten by parents on the last open-ended questionwere 
then grouped and tallied to see which'were the most frequent. 

Surveys were keypunched and, put onto a diskette at the Austin Independent 
School District Data Services Department. The keypunching format is included 
as Attachment J-2. 



Results 

The questions in the survey were basically divided into four categories: 
how comfortable last year's teacher made the parents feel about retention; 
how parents feel about their child's progress this year; how parents feel " 
about retention in general; and how they feel about summer school for 
retained students. 

The results for the negatively stated questions (3, 6, 9, 11, and 14) will 
not be discussed in this section because of the questionable .validity of 
the results. Results are shown in Attachment J-3. • 

Last Year 

About two thirds (61. 2%), of the parents said that their child's 1981-82 
teacher made them feel comfortable about retention. However, a substantial 
group (26.7%) said the teacher did not help them feel comfortable with the 
decision (item 1) . ' 

This Year * 

Parents indicated that they felt very good about their child's teacher 
(89.7%) this year. A large percentage of the parents felt that their child 
had a good learning experience (85.5%) and that they worked harder this year 
than last year (86.6%). A majority of the parents (70.9%) felt that their 
child had received extra attention and help this year. Only 22% felt that 
their child was going over the same material as last year. Sixty eight per- 
cent of the par^ts answered "Yes" to the question of whether teachers had 
sent activities for their child to do at home. (See items 2,. 4, 7, 8, 12, 
and 15.) 

Thus, more parents were comfortable with the retention of their child after 
the child had repeated part of a year than when the decision was first made. 
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Retention 

Over two thirds (69%) of the parents thought it was a good idea to keep 
their child in the same grade this year. About 60% of the parents agreed 
that retention decisions are made in a reasonable way in the Austin schools. 
About 18% said that decisions were not made in a reasonable way, and 22% 
were not sure whether the methods were reasonable. When asked if other 
students teised their child about being retained, 29.8% said ''Yes," and 
55.3% said "No." (items 5, 10, 13) 

Summer School 

Most parents felt that summer school was a good idea (79.0^). However,, 
only 51.8% of the parents surveyed actually sent their children to summer 
school last year. When asked how long summer school should last, the top 
choice was five weeks (42%) and the second choice was six weeks (27%). 

Looking at the comments written on question 19, parents commented most 
frequently on the following: 

• Retention was beneficial to the student. (N = 20) 

• Retention was unfair in the case of their child. (N = 15) 

• The teacher should have informed them earlier about their 
child's retention. (N = 7) 

• Summer school should improve skills and lead to possible 
promotion to the uext grade. (N = 4) 

• They did not like the way their child was taught .last year 
and felt it led to retention. (N = 3) 

Oat of 71 comments written, 36 were negative, 27 were positive and eight 
were suggestions or comments about their child which were neither positive 
nor negative. For a complete list of all the comments given, see Attach- 
ment J-- 4. 

Overall, narents seemed to feel that their child was having a much better 
experience this year than last year. In 69% cf the cases, they felt it was 
in the child's best interest to be retained. Wos't parents thought summer 
school for retainees was a good idea. 
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Attachment J-1 
(Page 1 of 2) 



^JlSTIS DTDEPEMDEiT SCHOOL OIS-niCT 



0F7ICZ Of R£SE.\RCH r/AL'JATION 



Questions for Parents 

We underscand chac your child was recained chis ichool year. Ve would like Co fizd 
ouc how you feel abouc chis experience. Please answer che followiag quescioas and 
recura*chis form la che enclosed envelope. THANIC TOU! 



PLZASZ CIKCLE THE MUMBER THAT SHOWS HOW .MUCH YOU AGREE 
WITH TdZ FOLLOWING STL^TEMENTS . 



YES 



NO 



^^0T 
SURE 



1. ^Cy child* 5 ceacher lasc year helped "ze feel 
comforcable abouc recenclon. 

2. My chad's ceacher chla year has tcepc -le 
Infomed abouc ny child's progress. 

3. My child has noc learned any siore chis 
year chan lasc year. 

4. }iy child has had a good learning experience 
chis year. 

5. Ic was a good idea for :ny ^hlld co have anocher 
year In che sane grade. 

6. My child has aoc learned anoug'. chis year co be 
successful nexc year. 

7. My child has received extra accencion and hal? 
chis year- 

3. My child seens to be goisg over che sane aiaca- 
rial as lasc year in che sane way, 

9. Kecencion of scudencs is net a good idea. 

10. iletencion dec^-sicns are nade in a reasonable 
way in che Austin schools. 

11. If I could do Ic over again, I vould noc vant 
ay child co be retained. 

12. This year's ceacher has sent heme accivlties 
for ay child co do ac heme. 

13 » Other scudants tease ay child about being 
recained. 

1^. My thild does not like school this year, 

15. My chi-ld is v:or'<ing harder chis year chan 
last vear. 



Linsss ii a 



gcod idea. 



17, Did your child attand lasc suraer's fivs-vee< 

prograa for ratair.ses? 3 2 

13. Hver7».-ciae sunrzp.r school is held, a iecisicr. rtust be r.ada ibcut hew long it 

should be. :cr future sunmer schools, nov Icr.g you :hir.k 5tudent3 should 
attend? (Circle one) 



5 6 7 

veeks veeks weeks 



a 9 

»-eeks -eeks 



1.9. 2o ycu have any other tcrjisnts on your child's rets 
policy? 



n or AISD' 



J-6 
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OISTRITO ESCQLAR I'NOEPENOIENTE OE AUSTLN OFICINA OE RIVESTIGACIO.N Y EVALUACIGM 

Cuestionario Para Padres 

Dado que su htjo (o hlja) no paso' a1 siguiente grado escolar esta ano. nos gustarfa' 
saber lo que ptensa usted de que esto haya pasado. ?or favor contaste las sTcuTent-s 
preguntas y regrese el cuestionario en el sobrs que incluimos, Gracias. 

Conteste las preguntas encerrando en'un^circulo el nwaero que reprssenta que tanto 
esta usted de acuerdo con cada afirnacion. 



No estoy 
Si iVo seguro (a) 



1. La uiaestra de ir»i nino el ano pasado me ayudd 
a que oie sintiera bien de que mi nino no haya 

pasado al siguiente grado escolar, 3 2 1 

2. La maestra de mf nino de este ano me ttene 

Infonnada sobre el proqresc de .-ni nino. 3 2 . 1 

3. Mi nirto no ha aprendido las este aflo que el ano 

pasado. 3 2 i 

4. Mi nino ha tenido una buena experiencia de 

aprendizaje, 3 2 1 

5. Fu3 una fcyana idsa el que mi nino repitiera el 

mismo grado. 3 2 1 

6. Mi nino no ha aprendido lo suficiente este ano 

para que le vaya bien el ano que viene. 3 2 1 

7. Mi nino ha recibido mucha atencion y ayuda este 

ano. 3 ^ ^ 

8. Parece que mi nino esta estjdiando el miSmO 

material del ano pasado en la misma manera. 3 2 1 



c 



Hacer repetir grado a los astudiantes no es 
una buena idea. 3 2 



1 

10. La decision de quien rapite grados se nace 

en foniia razonabie en las escueUs de Austin. 3 2 1 

11, Sf lo puciiera hacar otra vez, no quisfara qua 

detuvieran a mi nino en el ^lismo grado. 3 2 1 

' 12. La maestra de mt nino ha mandado iHuchas 

aczividades para hacar an la casa. 3 2 i 

13. Los otrcs estifdiantes se burlan de mi nino 

porque rapitio grado. 3 2 1 

^4. A .-Tij nino nc Is gusta la ascuela asta ano. 3 2 I 

15. Mi nino asta trabajando mas duro asta ano 

que el ano pasaao. 3 2 i 

15. Pienso que la ascuela de verano para los nines 

que repftan grado as una buena idea. 3 ^ 1 

17. iAsistio su nino el verano pasado al progr^rna ca 
cinco sa-manas para astudiantas cue recftfaron 

grado? 3 2 1 

lo. Cada vaz que se prapara L:na ascuela de varano, 

• — hay que aecidir-'cuanta dece durar. -Para al 

futuro, cuanto tianpo 19 parsca cue iaben curar 

las clascs da verano. " ? " 5 7 3 



«^ semanas sa.manas Stinanas samanas sarnanas 

li.a.'^a ustac otros ccment3r:os sccra al aua su nino '^aya racazizo trace 0 sct^-^ 
O . . .Tianera an qua ■iacica al Cistrito Zscoiar :u9 ^^cianras cabaran -ace:ir 
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82.42 Attachment J-3 

ACSTm DTDEPENDE;! school DISTKICT OFrICZ OF R£SE.\RCa AND EVALuAIION 

Questions for Parents 

• Ve ua4erscand chac your child vas retained chis school year. Ve would like co find 
ouc how you feel abouc chis experiance. Please ansver che following quescionsi and 
rccura chis fora ia che enclosed envelope. THANK YOU! 

PLEASE CIRCLE THE NL^EX THAT SHOWS HOW yiUCH YOU AGREE NOT 
WITH THE FOLLOWING STATSIENTS. YES NO * SURE 

1. >fy child's ceacher lasc year helped me feel ^U.l 
comiorcable abouc recencion. N-^li/S 

2. My chUd*s ceacher chis year has kcpc ne S^- ^ '7.3 3 C 
inforacd abouc ay child's progress. [4 lU5 

3. My child has noc learned any more chis 
year chan lasc year. N = tU(f 

4. My child has had a good learning e.xperience 
chis year. M It^s5 

5. Ic was a good idea for ay child co have anocher U^-O it-. 7- H- 5 
year in che same grade. N ' ll^^ 

6. My child has noc learned enough chis year co be ^a.i X 13.3 
successful nexc year. |sj IU5 



7. My child has received excra accencion and help 
this year. N - 



3. 


My child seems Co be going over che sane mace- 
rial as lasc year in che sane way, |\J - \\^\^ 








9. 


Recencion of scudencs is noc a good idea. N-|(<)H 


3S.4 


43 3 


ti.5 


10. 


ReCencicn decisions are cade in a reasonable 
Vay ia che Auscia schools. N - 




(5.3 




11. 


If I could CO it over again, I would noc want 
my child cs be retained. Si-- I US: 


30.5 




i4.C 


12. 


This year's ceacher has sent heme activities 
for my child co do at home. fsj 




^.5 




13. 


Other students 'cease ay child about being 
retained. fsj it^i 


m 






14. 


My child does not like school this year. 






5i 


15. 


My child is working harder this year than 
last year. M * 




1.5 




16 . 


Z thir.lt stjmrar schcol fcr retain .^ns a 
good ide*.. N'- ll^O^-* 








17. 


Did your child attend last summer's five--jeal< 
program for retainers? jrvi-.lt^^ 


^5.3 




S.I 




Every time sumer schcol is held, a decision must 


be mace about hcv 


Ion? i: 



should be. For future summer schools, hcv long do ycu think students should 
attand? (Circle one) N 

4^.3 /(?./ II. i 

5 6 7 3 9 

veeks weeks weeks weeks weeks 

19. 2c ycu have anv other tcmments cn vctir thilc's retention or AliD's recent ten 
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Attachment J-4 
(Page 1 of 4) 



1 think retention has been good in the case of my child. (20) 

1 wish last year's teacher had informed me sooner that my child might 
be retained. I would have worked with him . (5) 

There should be more operating summer sessions not only for retainees, 
but also to improve other skills. 

"I feel very stronjgly that my child's retention was based on far too 
narrow an academic reason. The teacher last year told us during the same 
conference during which we were informed that our child was being retained 
that there was insufficient time left to help her pass on to the next higher 
grade. My opinion to avoid future misunderstandings is a'much earlier dis- 
cussion concerning a child's possible problems maintaining grade level and 
more flexibility in recourse to the parent to assist the child in over- 
coming their problem." 

"The main reason my son needed to be retained is that he was bused ten miles 
to the heart of the Mexican community. He was the only Caucasian boy in 
class; in other words, he was a minority all by himself. Now he only walks 
four blocks to school and is doing well. Busing STINKS!!" 

"I know my son is smart „but he's too shy to talk." 

It is nice that teachers care enough to let the parents know that your 
child is not ready for the next year. 

"Why are there so many Blacks and Mexican Americans that are retained in com- 
parison to Whites? My child was retained without me signing the papers. 
These rights that you all speak of, where ar,e they? Sign this, sign that, 
but you type up where they won't be understood. You all say that you under- 
stand, but really don't give kick in the butt," 

I think a parent should be notified about retention as soon as possible. 
Six to eigfft^weeks before school is out is too late to seek a tutor to 
help, 

"I think a child's retention should be more carefully scrutinized to determine 
if they have a learning disability or other circumstance; i,e., personality 
conflict with the teacher, personal problems at home; then take steps to 
correct them," 

I believe that a teacher should be aware that a child in her class is not 
meeting the grade qualifications before the last six weeks. The child 
should be put in a special type (or sp, ed,) class to get more attention 
to prevent retention* 

"A longer summer program would give a child a chance to keep up and work 
on her weakest abilities." 
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Attachment J-4 
(Continued, Page 2 of 4) 



Retaining a child because of immaturity is wrong. 

T do not believe that it is fair for a teacher to retain your child because 
she does not like him. She was conceited and someone should do something 
about her. 

"I feel the teacher last year (A.ISD Elementary) didn't like my child for 
some reason other than her work at school because I know a child who was 
a lots slower than her and he, (past another grade) in her class, the teacher 
shouldn't hold back a student because of his or her dislikes, I had to be 
called to the school a lot because of her fighting the teacher said, and 
this year, not once had I to be called over to (AISD Elementary). My child 
told me what was happening and the teacher wouldn't do anything.'* 

"One of the main reasons my child was retained was a personality conflict 
between the teacher and my child. In these situations, I feel the adminis- 
tration should be more willing to move the child to a better environment." 

"The reason my child was held back was due to the fact his teacher started 
the school year seven months pregnant and did not leave proper instructions 
for all the other teachers to fellow. I feel that a teacher should not be 
allowed to start a school "ear when she will be out as soon as two months. 
He had four teachers all year plus substitutes which was not fair. He 
never had a chance.'* 

If I had it to do ov ^ I wouldn't agree with the AISD's retention program. 
With great teacher i* .erest my child's progress last year could have pro- 
gressed at a satisfactory rate. 

**J4y daughter needed to be retained since she wasn't ready, but the way she 
was taught, I didn't approve of — the teacher didn't work with her often 
enough — so when she didn't understand her work the teacher put it off on her 
mother! What are the teachers getting paid for?" 

I am not sure that the help my son is getting this year is actually benefit- 
ing him. 

"I thought it was so wrong for the teacher to keep my child back because we 
work so hard with her in keeping up and she did good, had an understanding 
better than some that pass on." 

If it weren't for my son's teacher this year, he might be having trouble. 
His teacher is //I as a teacher goes. My son has made great progress this 
year. 

"I think the money spent on summer school is to insure a job for teachers. 
My experience has been that the pupils dc not benefit that much from summer 
school. How can they learn in five weeks what they couldn't learn in 9h 
months? They should not be required to attend. The federal government has 
given AISD$600,000 for summer school for retained students. How much on 
frills and salaries? Check and break down on next questionnaire for us 
parents." 
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Attachment J-4 
(Continued, Page 3 of 4) 



"My child learned more in summer school maybe because there were not so 
many children." 

Summer school gave my child a good positive attitude and confidence in 
himself. He seemed to learn more about his printing,- math, and reading 
than during the regular school term. 

"The reason my child did not attend summer school is that her major 
problem is maturity. Extra schooling would not help this." 

I think summer school should be held to teach the basic subjects in 
which the student did poorly. Also a possible test should be given 
at the end of summer school, so that the child could go on to the next 
grade. 

"I was given the impression that summer school would allow my child 
(depending on grades) to move on to the grade she missed. Her grades 
were very good and so was her attitude about summer school. Her summer 
school teacher could not move her on and the same grade was repeated. 
For this reason, I would not want her to go to summer school again. " 

Tutoring programs should be available throughout the school year. 

"I was not happy at all my son flunked first grade and my daughter flunked 
kindergarten. How is it possible to fail kindergarten?" ' 

I feel my son did not learn anything last ynar, yet, no special help was 
offered to him to help him improve so that he could have passed. 

"My child was retented (retained) because his last year teacher fail to 
see or listen to me that my son had a reading problem. Sometimes teachers 
give up on a child and don^t try to help them. This was the case with my 
child. His last year teacher stop trying to help him at mid-term. ^ 

The teacher did not prove to us that it was necessary for our son t^o spend 
another year in the same grade. She was not thorough in advising us of his 
progress throughout the year; she never indicated on the report card that 
he was below grade level in his learning. ^ \ 

If a child is unable to handle a grade it is better to retain him. Why put 
him through a grade in which he will have trouble. In the llong run, it will 
be much better for him. \ 

"It's too restricting and denies the teacher, school and parent involved, 
choices best suitable for the child. My son was told one thing and then 
another thing done too many times. It confused him. He was told he could 
attend summer school '82 and be in the 6th grade this year. Then at the 
end of school he was told he couldn't since only retained students could 
attend! So he was retained!?" 
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Attachment J-A 
(Continued, Page A of 



My child felt embarrassed many times when her schoolmates kept asking her 
why she had been retained. 

My child did not get as much attention last year as she is getting this year. 
She is also getting more help with this teacher. 

"I know perhaps I'm not very cooperative because of a full time job, but I 
would like an evaluation, either verbal or written as to my child's real 
progress — it is sometimes very difficult to tell with just the report cards." 

"I hope that my child has a chance in the near future to go ahead a grade if 
his reading problem is concord." 

"Reilly has an excellent staff. Good communications is held between teacher (s) 
and parents. The teachers are also sensitive to the child's matureness and 
weaknesses. I totally support their advice.*' 

Make a questionnaire simpler to answer, besides yes and no answers. Not all 
questions can be answered yes or no! 

"The Spanish part should be better next time. Do not use double negation 
in when you make questions in English." 

First teacher kept me informed real well but they changed his teacher and I 
have not been told anything. 

My child's teacher told ma summer school would not help him that it would be 
a waste of time. 

"My child has a learning disabililaly (disability) . This school year he has 
been evaluated, and this year he is receiving help. I am satisfied with the 
help and all the personel (personnel) that has helped my son." 

"It was our suggestion- that one daughter be retained-diie to her inability to 
read in grade level-in fact she was a full year behind in reading- her other 
grades where average and so w£ had to convince the teachers and principal to 
retain her. One would think teachers and educators would realize the impor- 
tance of reading skills but after our experience, I wonder! They seemed more 
concerned about our daughter's possible social embarassment due to retention 
rather than her certain continued lack in her reading skills had she h^^n 
passed. 

"I don't know what went wrong, but on her papers last year, she got good grades 
so I still don't understand why she was retained." 

"The teacher wasn't fair, she tell me he was doing so good, then at the IsiSt 
minute it was another story. I don't think she liked my son." 
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